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A  New  Era  Ahead 
For  Our  Colleges 


By  Sharvy  B.  Umbeck 
President  of  Knox  College 


What  is  happening  to  higher 
education  across  the 
country,  precisely  in  na- 
tional terms?  Where  are  we  to- 
day? How  did  we  get  there? 
Where  are  we  going? 

And  more  importantly,  what 
does  all  this  mean  for  Presby- 
terian  College? 

Most  observers  of  the  contem- 
porary scene  are  pretty  well 
agreed  that  this  year  1970  marks 
the  end  of  an  era.  It  is  an  era 
which  started  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  1945,  and  it  con- 
tinued for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
down  to  the  present  day.  During 
this  period  the  role  of  higher 
education  on  the  American  scene 
has  been  altered  from  an  ac- 
tivity that  was,  25  years  ago, 
simply  important  to  an  activity 
today  that  is  vital  —  vital  for 
both  the  individual  and  vital  for 
society. 

The  most  dramatic  features  of 
the  period  were:  growth  in  en- 
rollment, which  is  a  great  con- 
cern to  PC;  growth  in  campus- 
based  research,  which  is  not  so 
vital  to  your  college;  and  growth 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  in- 
stitutions. The  latter  is  very 
vital. 

The  common  denominator  is 
growth.  It  is  the  single  most 
conspicuous  element  in  this  pe- 
riod 1945-70.  Student  enrollment 
in  this  period  grew  from  two 
million  to  eight  million.  It  grew 


nationally  from  20  percent  of  the 
college-age  population  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  college-age  popula- 
tion, more  than  one  percent  a 
year.  (The  college  age  population 
is  defined  as  that  age  between 
18-22 — don't  ask  me  why  because 
over  20  percent  of  the  people  in 
college  today  are  over  22.) 

Research  on  the  campus  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  financial 
support  from  a  vast  array  of 
government  bureaus,  and  it 
grew  from  less  than  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars  to  over  $l1/4  bil- 
lion. Growth  in  the  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions is  represented  by  the 
dramatic  development  of  com- 
munity colleges  and  regional 
state  universities  —  these  are 
new,  essentially  phenomena  of 
the  last  25  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that 
during  this  period  (1945-70)  both 
public  and  private  financial  sup- 
port of  colleges  grew  dramati- 
cally. Someday  we  should  re- 
view what  amount  of  money  this 
college  collected  in  gifts  prior  to 
1945  and  what  amount  it  col- 
lected in  gifts  from  1945-70.  At 
Knox  College  we  annually  now 
get  more  money  in  gifts  than 
the  total  gifts  to  the  college  be- 
fore 1945 — and  we  were  founded 
in  1837.  This  is  a  dramatic  shift, 
but  the  acceleration  of  giving 
has  been  at  such  a  pace  and  such 
a  nature  that  it  has  escaped  the 
attention  it  deserves. 


Growth  dominated  the  post-war  era  which  ended  in  1970. 
Now  educational  demands  require  the  restructuring  of  all 
institutions,  this  national  authority  on  college  management 
told  the  joint  meeting  of  PC  trustees  and  visitors  last  October. 


Now  in  this  25-year  period 
there  were  some  sub-periods  to 
consider.  For  example,  there  was 
the  GI  bill,  which  had  many 
unique  and  interesting  charac- 
teristics about  it  immediately 
after  World  War  II. 

Secondly,  there  was  what  I 
call  the  push-button  era  ushered 
in  by  Sputnik.  The  main  thing 
it  did  was  to  rearrange  some  of 
the  educational  priorities,  and 
the  impact  here,  especially  in 
the  secondary  schools,  was  dra- 
matic. For  example,  some  long- 
time trends  were  reversed.  My 
college's  admissions  office 
records  show  that  up  until  1957 
there  was  a  constant  decline  in 
the  mathematical  preparation  of 
students  entering  college.  In  the 
four  years  following,  the  rever- 
sal was  so  abrupt  as  to  be  dra- 
matic. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  be  that  this  is  the  single 
most  dramatic  curricular  change 
in  history.  Prior  to  1954  most 
students  entered  college  without 
having  had  calculus,  and  they 
took  calculus  at  the  end  of  their 
freshman  year  or  the  first  part  of 
their  sophomore  year.  Today 
most  of  the  students  who  enter 
our  institutions  have  had  calcu- 
lus and  start  as  freshmen  be- 
yond the  calculus  program. 

The  third  sub-period  is  the 
period  of  great  government  sup- 
port. In  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration there  was  just  an  explo- 


sion of  programs  to  provide 
funds  for  different  types  of 
higher  education  programs. 

And  the  last  period  is  the 
period  of  campus  unrest.  It 
started  about  1964  and  acceler- 
ated into  our  present  situation. 

More  important  than  these 
sub-periods  however,  is  this  con- 
spicuous ingredient  of  growth, 
and  there  were  at  least  two  un- 
happy by-products.  In  the  first 
place,  this  period  of  growth  (25 
years  of  it)  produced  a  breed  or 
class  of  college  teachers  and  col- 
lege administrators  who  were 
primarily  oriented  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  growth.  Our 
attention  has  been  so  conspic- 
uously centered  on  growth  that 
we  have  not  really  had  an  orien- 
tation to  deal  with  some  of  the 
other  problems  that  are  promi- 
nent in  higher  education — prob- 
lems that  will  become  more 
isolated  as  they  become  more 
apparent  in  the  immediate 
future. 


X  he  second  unhappy  by-prod- 
uct of  this  growth  may  be  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  almost 
inescapably  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  involuntary 
attendance.  Clearly,  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  and  women 
have  entered  college — especially 
in  the  last  15  years — because  of 


pressures  from  parents,  because 
of  pressures  from  draft  boards, 
because  of  demands  of  the  hiring 
practices  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, because  of  the  pressures 
of  peers,  because  of  the  apparent 
financial  rewards  of  going  to 
college. 

Thus,  in  effect,  we  have  many 
students  in  college  today  who 
actually  prefer  to  be  somewhere 
else.  They  are  not  there  because 
they  want  to  be  there,  really, 
in  their  hearts.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  me  because  it  has  very 
real  repercussions  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  these  students  toward 
college,  of  what  they  expect  of 
the  college.  It  has  an  impact  on 
their  will  to  learn,  and,  remem- 
ber, everybody  does  his  own 
learning.  Without  the  will  to 
learn,  we  don't  learn.  Of  course, 
I  feel  that  many  of  the  reasons 
of  campus  unrest  are  to  be  found 
there  in  this  involuntary  at- 
tendance. 

Now,  why  do  we  select  1970 
as  the  year?  Some  of  the  things 
I  have  suggested  as  evidences  of 
the  end  of  an  era  have  been  ap- 
proaching for  sometime.  We  all 
know  that  profoundly  significant 
changes  in  society  do  not  occur 
in  one  year.  The  answer  is  that 
1970  seems  to  mark  the  year  in 
which  a  lot  of  these  trends  are 
coming  to  a  head. 

In  the  first  place,  growth  in 
enrollment    will    de-escalate    in 


"The  intertwining  of  higher  education  and  the  youth  culture 
is  less  a  matter  of  choice  than  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  co-inhabitants  of  the  college  scene.  Like  mem- 
bers  of  a  family,  neither  really  has  any  choice  in  the  matter." 


the  1970's.  It  will  slow  down  and 
especially  sharpen  after  1976. 
One  interpreter  of  the  present 
scene  makes  this  comment: 
"After  the  exhilaration  of  mov- 
ing at  top  speed  on  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  interstate  highway, 
it  will  require  some  readjust- 
ments on  the  parts  of  trustees, 
faculty  and  administrators  to  ac- 
cept the  speed  of  a  two-lane 
highway." 

Some  people  will  conclude 
that  things  are  standing  still 
because  growth  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous. 

The  second  reason  for  picking 
1970  is  because  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  factors  have 
brought  an  end  to  the  rapid 
escalation  of  federal  funds  for 
higher  education.  In  fact,  the 
defacto  moratorium  has  been 
imposed  on  the  authorization  of 
new  programs,  and  competing 
societal  programs  requiring  im- 
mense amounts  of  funds  for  their 
solutions  have  captured  public 
attention.  When  Washington  has 
money  once  again,  it  will  not  be 
so  easily  and  readily  available 
to  higher  education.  Other  pro- 
grams will  demand  attention.  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  ever  again  see  the  counter- 


part of  those  early  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  when 
new  educational  programs  were 
introduced  really  too  fast  for 
effective  assimilation.  The  best 
estimates  today  are  that  it  will 
be  1974  or  1975  before  the  edu- 
cational programs  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress  are  fully 
funded. 

A  third  reason  for  selecting 
1970  is  that  campus  unrest  is 
having  an  immeasurable  but  ob- 
viously profound  impact  on  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  higher  edu- 
cation. Public  confidence  in  it 
and  public  willingness  to  sup- 
port it  are  being  eroded.  Anyone 
who  doubts  this  fact  has  only 
to  refer  to  the  numerous  bills 
dealing  with  this  question  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  various  states  of 
the  union  or  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

A  fourth  item — and  an  im- 
portant one  for  us  in  administra- 
tion and  teaching — this  longtime 
shortage  of  PhD's  of  college 
teachers  has  finally,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  now  a  different  kind  of 
market.  This  day,  of  course,  was 
thoroughly  predictable.  Its  com- 
ing has  been  apparent  for  a  long 


time,  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
only  question  had  to  do  with 
the  precise  date,  exactly  when 
would  the  need  be  satisfied. 

A  fifth  reason  and  one  that 
is  prominent  in  my  thinking: 
In  1970  there  emerged  on  the 
American  scene  an  identifiable 
and  self-aware  social  group 
which  might  best  be  described 
as  young  adults.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  sub-classes,  like  teen- 
agers or  senior  citizens,  the 
group  identification  is  useful 
and  accurate  in  only  certain  re- 
strictive senses.  But  I  must  be 
quick  to  point  out  that  the 
young  adult  society  did  not  make 
its  appearance  on  the  contem- 
porary scene  unannounced.  It 
has  been  emerging  for  the  last 
few  years;  however,  1970  does 
seem  to  mark  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  clear  cut  social  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  these  young 
people. 

I  would  define  the  young 
adults  as  that  group  whose  mem- 
bers are  too  old  physically  and 
psychologically  to  be  identified 
with  teenagers  or  adolescents 
and  different  economically  from 
the  slightly  older  citizens  who 
have  already  entered  the  labor 
market.  I  am  also  sure  that  all 
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young  adults  are  not  to  be  found 
in  college. 

Numerous  complex  forces  and 
factors  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  youth  cul- 
ture. Clearly,  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Western  world  are 
reaching  maturity  at  an  earlier 
age  than  ever  before.  White 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United 
States  have  been  reaching  sex- 
ual maturity  at  an  age  six 
months  earlier  every  decade 
since  1880.  This  means  that  the 
average  age  that  young  people 
reach  sexual  maturity  today  has 
dropped  4^2  years  since  1880. 
This  can't  go  on  indefinitely. 

These  young  adults  also  mani- 
fest higher  levels  of  sophistica- 
tion. Under  the  impact  of  mod- 
ern mass  communication  media 
and  increased  mobility,  these 
people  are  better  informed,  are 
more  mature  in  many  ways. 
However,  these  higher  levels  of 
sophistication  are  not  so  readily 
attained  across  the  full  spectrum 
of  personality  components.  They 
are  not  equally  mature  in  all 
ways.  Some  important  hallmarks 
of  full  adulthood  are  not  so 
readily  apparent  in  these  young 
adults.  I  am  thinking  of  such 
traits  of  maturity  as  patience, 
understanding,  tolerance,  and 
maybe  worst  of  all,  humility. 

Even  though  they  are  not  all 
to  be  found  on  the  campus,  the 
educational  system  is  where 
most  of  these  young  adults  wind 
up — either  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily. And  I  suppose  it  is 
only  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  linkage  between  youth  cul- 
ture and  higher  education.  As 
one  scholar  has  stated  it: 

"College  is  where  these  people 
live.  Colleges  and  universities 
inevitably  become  the  locale  for 
much  of  the  youth  culture's  ac- 
tivities, the  target  for  a  portion 
of  its  discontent  and  the  staging 


area  for  many  of  its  forays  into 
a  larger  society.  The  intertwin- 
ing of  higher  education  and  the 
youth  cultures  is  less  a  matter 
of  choice  than  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  co-inhabitants  of  the  college 
scene.  Like  members  of  a  family, 
neither  really  has  any  choice  in 
the  matter." 

A  sixth  reason  for  picking  1970 
as  the  end  or  an  era  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  erosion  of 
the  professional  state  of  the 
teachers  has  attained  even  high- 
er speed.  This  movement  had 
its  early  origins  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Michigan, 
and  it  has  attained  today  in- 
credibly suprising  momentum. 


I  he  teacher  -  scholar  increas- 
ingly is  finding  himself  to  be  a 
trade  union  mark  rather  than  a 
professional.  Junior  colleges 
have  provided  an  especially  fer- 
tile field  for  unionization.  The 
strike  is  becoming  an  instru- 
ment more  and  more  widely 
used  and  recognized  with  the 
teacher-scholar  group  in  higher 
education. 

This  probably  isn't  a  major 
concern  for  you  yet  in  South 
Carolina,  but  I  promise  you,  if 
it  attains  great  strength  in  other 
areas,  it  will  spread  over  into 
South  Carolina.  In  one  large 
metropolis  such  matters  as 
courses  to  be  taught,  degree  re- 
quirements, methods  of  teach- 
ing, textbooks  to  be  used,  stand- 
ards for  grading — these  are  sub- 
jects for  negotiations  between 
the  school  board  and  the  teach- 
ers' union. 

Even  the  AAUP,  that  long- 
time, effective  and  potent  de- 
fender of  academic  feeling,  has 


significantly  modified  its  posi- 
tion in  the  role  of  unions  in  re- 
gard to  the-  appropriateness  of 
strikes  for  settling  institutional 
disputes.  In  the  state  of  Illinois, 
for  example,  one  local  chapter 
of  the  AAUP  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  single  bargaining 
agent  with  the  faculty.  Contracts 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Reg- 
ents at  the  state  colleges  of 
California  on  behalf  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  at  least  two  institutions 
proposed  to  base  salary  and  pro- 
motions on  an  automatic  time- 
table. Meriting  teaching  and 
scholarly  production  are  virtual- 
ly eliminated  as  basis  for  recog- 
nition. "Instant  tenure"  is  of- 
ficially urged. 

In  all  candor,  it  must  be  noted 
that  there  are  other  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  erosion  of  the 
professional  image  of  the 
teacher.  The  increased  tendency 
of  many  teachers  to  attach  their 
loyalty  to  disciplines  rather  than 
to  the  college,  the  failure  of  the 
faculty  at  some  universities  to 
maintain  effective  codes  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  the  higher 
mobility  within  the  profession 
are  all  factors  contributing  to 
the  erosion  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

One  consequence,  though,  be- 
comes quickly  apparent  —  the 
learning  environment  suffers  de- 
terioration and  the  personal  con- 
cerns of  the  faculty,  rather  than 
the  needs  of  the  students,  de- 
termine the  policy.  Great  pro- 
fessions have  been  characterized 
by  an  all-pervading  concern  for 
society  and  for  the  individuals 
who  comprise  it.  And  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession will  never  lose  sight  of 
what  historically  has  been  its 
noble  objectives  and  its  noble 
aspirations. 

What  may  all  of  this  mean  to 
colleges  in  general  and  to  Pres- 


byterian   College   in  particular? 

First,  let  me  say  clearly  that 
colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  as  we  have  known  them 
historically  are  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  Presbyterian  College, 
as  you  have  known  it  since  its 
founding,  is  in  advanced  stages 
of  obsolescence. 

The  educational  demands  of 
this  new  era — and  it  is  here— 
require  a  restructuring  of  all  in- 
stitutions. And  I  do  not  mean 
minor  changes.  To  put  it  very 
bluntly,  simply  doing  more  and 
more  of  what  you  have  been 
doing  in  the  past  and  doing  it 
better  and  better  is  not  enough. 
I  do  not  mean  that  everything 
in  the  historic  structure  is  bad 
or  undesirable  or  ineffective  or 
should  be  discarded.  In  its  time 
and  in  its  place,  the  historic 
structure  served  well.  But  this 
is  a  new  day.  We  must  seek 
change  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
change  but  for  the  sake  of  crea- 
ting structures  and  procedures 
which  will  effectively  attain  the 
educational  objectives  of  this  in- 
stitution in  the  1970's. 

We  have  to  educate  the  kind 
of  students  that  are  in  front  of 
us  today,  not  the  kind  we  wish 
were  there  today,  or  the  kind 
we  had  yesterday.  But  we  have 
to  start  with  the  student  as  we 
have  him  today.  We  have  to 
utilize  the  body  of  knowledge 
that  we  have  today.  And  we 
have  to  do  it  with  the  adminis- 
trators, the  trustees,  the  teachers 
and  the  resources  we  have  now 
— not  what  we  wish  we  had. 

What  are  some  of  the  demands 
of  this  new  era?  There  are  five 
important  conditions  which  must 
prevail  in  the  construction  of 
this  new  institutional  form. 

First,  we  must  have  a  precise, 
clear  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses, objectives  and  the  goals 
of  Presbyterian  College.  Exactly 


what  are  you  trying  to  do?  And 
how  is  it  different  from  other 
institutions? 

One  of  the  things  that  is  hap- 
pening in  America  that  is  un- 
fortunate is  that  this  much- 
vaunted  diversity  in  higher  edu- 
cation is  being  diluted.  There  is 
no  longer  so  much  diversity  as 
once  there  was.  A  host  of  factors 
are  conspiring  to  do  away  with 
it — super  boards  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  for  example, 
which  control  many  state  insti- 
tutions, and  accrediting  agencies 
also  have  been  guilty  of  some 
dilution  on  this  point. 

The  difference  between  Pres- 
byterian College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  must 
be  a  difference  of  product.  The 
only  excuse  for  this  institution 
to  exist  is  to  be  found  in  the 
area  of  the  product  you  turn  out. 
In  what  way  is  the  education  at 
this  institution  demonstrably 
different  from  the  state  univer- 
sity or  any  other  institution  you 
want  to  name?  What  is  your 
unique  product?  You  have  to 
start  by  understanding  that. 

c 

Secondly,  in  building  this  new 
form,  there  must  be  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  nature  and 
dimension  of  our  problem.  Un- 
derstanding is  the  key  phrase 
in  liberal  education.  If  there  is 
one  word  that  describes  a  lib- 
erally educated  man,  it  is  un- 
derstanding. Do  you  understand 
the  nature  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  problems  at  this  college? 
And  for  those  of  you  who  are 
trustees,  you  had  better  under- 
stand or  there  won't  be  an  insti- 
tution to  restruct  very  long. 

The  third  condition  for  build- 
ing this  new  structure  is  some- 
what hard  to  describe.  There 
must   be    a    campus    climate    or 


environment  that  is  friendly  to 
and  encouraging  to  new  ideas, 
new  ways  of  doing  things.  There 
is  no  place  in  this  new  structure 
for  the  man  who  thinks  the  col- 
lege should  look  just  the  way  it 
was  when  he  was  in  college.  In 
his  day,  when  he  was  there,  it 
may  have  been  just  right.  But 
in  this  day,  I  promise  you,  it  is 
not  just  right  if  it  is  just  like 
it  was  when  he  was  there. 

Now,  this  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  a  style  of  living 
in  which  we  seek  aggressively 
to  identify  obsolescence  wher- 
ever it  may  exist.  And  we  are 
proud  of  making  obsolete  the 
procedures  and  the  mechanisms 
of  our  profession.  How  many 
college  programs  have  been 
closed  down  because  they  are 
obsolete?  How  many  new  inno- 
vations that  we  have  instituted 
have  been  judged  unsuccessful? 

A  fourth  requirement:  there 
must  be  continued  recognition 
of  the  all-pervading  importance 
of  the  rational  approach  to  our 
problems.  What  we  do,  we  must 
do  thoughtfully.  On  your  cam- 
pus, as  on  mine,  facts  cannot  be 
established  by  force.  Neither 
can  they  be  established  by  pool- 
ing ignorance,  which  is  what  we 
often  do.  I  would  remind  you 
that  a  lie,  if  it  is  believed  by  a 
million  people,  is  still  a  lie. 
We  must  approach  our  campus 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reasoning. 

The  fifth  basic  requirement 
compels  us  to  design,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  format  for  insti- 
tutional governance  which 
facilitates  change.  The  day  is 
gone  when  the  faculty  can  spend 
four  years  discussing  the  cur- 
ricula and  two  years  voting  it 
in — and  then  think  the  job  is 
done  for  another  generation.  It 
was  done  this  way  in  the  past, 
maybe  20  or  30  years  ago,  but 


iiWe  must  seek  change  not  just  for  the  sake  of  change  but  for  the 
sake  of  creating  structures  and  procedures  which  will  effectively 
attain   the  educational  objectives  of  this  institution  in  the  1970s." 


that  day  is  gone.  So  we  need  an 
institutional  governance  struc- 
ture that  facilitates  change.  We 
need  a  governance  structure  that 
can  bend  without  breaking, 
which  can  move  with  speed 
when  speed  is  urgent  and,  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  can 
accomplish  these  ends  without 
violating  the  rights  or  ignoring 
the  responsibilities  of  any  seg- 
ment of  the  college  community. 

Now,  this  job  of  building  a 
new  structure  is  not  yours  alone, 
nor  mine  alone — it  is  a  task  in 
which  we  all  share.  Every  col- 
lege and  university  has  to  face 
up  to  this  if  it  is  to  have  a  future 
of  any  importance.  Sooner  or 
later  everyone  must  undertake 
this.  Not  all  will  succeed. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you  exactly 
what  is  the  posture  of  Presby- 
terian College  at  this  moment 
in  history?  How  ready  are  you 
to  undertake  this  job?  Time  is 
limited! 


w 

Vt  hat  are  some  of  the  obser- 
vations I  can  make  at  this  point 
about  the  new  structure  that  is 
to  come?  There  are  some  things 
that  are  appearing,  some  near 
on  the  horizon,  some  farther 
away,  that  can  give  us  some 
clues  as  to  what  some  of  the 
features  of  the  new  structure 
will  be.  Let  me  point  to  these 
as  "straws  in  the  wind." 

First  place  in  this  new  era  at 
the  heart  of  our  program — and 
don't  let  me  shock  you — will  be 
learning.  Not  teaching,  but 
learning.  It  will  be  the  center 
of  our  effort.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  learning  for  a  long 
time,  but  really  we  talk  about 
teaching.  And  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  teacher,  if  you  are  look- 
ing primarily  at  learning,  is  an 
audio-visual  aid.  A  very  expen- 


sive and  sometimes  tempera- 
mental audio-visual  aid,  but  just 
an  aid  to  learning.  Let's  remem- 
ber that. 

In  a  sense,  when  we  talk  about 
the  future's  putting  a  focus  on 
learning,  we  are  really  putting 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is 
— or  at  least,  more  accurately, 
where  our  mouth  has  been  for 
several  centuries.  We  have 
talked  about  student-centered 
courses,  and  student-centered 
programs  and  teachers  who 
teach  students,  not  courses.  But 
actually,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  this  means 
if  we  are  to  emphasize  learning, 
we  must  understand  learning. 
We  must  understand  the  basic 
and  profoundly  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  learning  process. 
Just  how  does  learning  take 
place?  If  we  are  to  try  to  create 
an  environment  that  is  an  opti- 
mum environment  for  learning, 
we  had  better  know  something 
about  what  constitutes  an  opti- 
mum environment  for  learning. 
We  don't  now  utilize  what  we 
know. 

When  we  talk  about  the  focus 
on  learning,  it  also  means  that 
there  will  be  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge developed  regarding  the 
facilitation  of  learning.  How  can 
we  encourage  learning?  When 
one  looks  out  on  the  even  more 
distant  horizon,  one  sees  things 
happening  that  stagger  the  im- 
agination. 

Just  4V2  years  ago  a  group  of 
biochemists  discovered  that 
schizophrenia  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  a  chemical  in  the 
brain.  Within  the  same  month 
it  was  discovered  that  paranoia 
had  a  chemical  base — and  as  this 
chemical  is  removed  from  the 
body,  the  paranoic  symptoms 
disappear.  Now,  there  is  a 
school    of    thought    which    says 


that,  if  these  abnormal  personal- 
ity traits  have  a  chemical  base, 
why  not  look  at  the  chemical 
base  of  some  of  the  more  normal 
personality  traits?  I  do  not  think 
it  is  very  remote  to  believe  that 
we  may  find  motivation,  for  ex- 
ample, having  a  chemical  base. 
This  may  very  well  become  a 
part  of  understanding  and  oper- 
ating education  at  all  levels. 

Let  me  take  one  more  dis- 
covery that  we  have  ignored 
about  education — one  we  pre- 
tend never  happened.  A  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Coombs 
has  done  some  remarkable  re- 
search in  the  field  of  IQ  de- 
velopment. And  he  has  now 
satisfied  a  lot  of  us  that,  con- 
trary to  what  we  were  taught 
when  we  were  in  college,  IQ  is 
not  fixed  at  birth — that,  actual- 
ly, IQ  can  continue  to  grow  and 
expand  well  into  the  mature 
years  of  life.  What  does  this 
mean  for  us?  Those  of  us  who 
have  administrative  responsibili- 
ties in  colleges  have  students 
who  apply  to  us  for  admission, 
and  we  look  at  these  test  scores 
and  simply  say:  "Oh,  he's  not 
ready  for  college.  He  can't  meas- 
ure up."  Perhaps  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  something  to 
see  that  he  is  capable  of  doing 
college  work. 

Another  change  that  I  see  ap- 
pearing has  to  do  with  that 
much-discussed  sacred  cow 
in  the  college  called  the  curric- 
ulum. It  will  take  on  an  entirely 
new  visage  as  learning  experi- 
ences become  the  new  focus  of 
attention.  There  will  be  much 
less  emphasis  on  content  al- 
though, obviously,  there  must  be 
content.  Perhaps  the  condition 
under  which  the  content  will  be 
presented  will  become  more  im- 
portant  than  the  content  itself. 

There    are    people    who    are 

speaking  about  things  like  this 
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RESTORING  THE  HANDICAPPED 
FOR  PRODUCTIVE  LIVES 

By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 

Alumnus  Dill  Beckman  directs  the  South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Department,  which  ranks  third  nationally.  Besides  helping  the  physically 
disabled,  his  agency  has  pioneered  in  areas  on  the  outer  fringes  of  society 
where  many  lives  can  be  reclaimed  through  training  for  useful  citizenship. 


In  the  compassionate  and  economically  worth- 
while service  of  rehabilitating  handicapped 
persons  for  productive  jobs,  South  Carolina 
ranks  third  nationally  with  an  innovative  pro- 
gram which  expands  the  horizons  of  rehab  work. 

The  head  of  this  program  as  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Depart- 
ment is  Alumnus  Dill  Beckman.  And  19  other 
alumni  perform  important  functions  in  the  state 
organization. 

This  state  does  not  often  assume  national  leader- 
ship, but  Dill  Beckman  has  sparked  it  through  33 
years  of  dedicated  service — the  last  ten  as  director. 
In  addition  to  helping  the  physically  handicapped, 
his  department  has  pioneered  in  seeking  out  areas 
on  the  outer  fringes  of  society  where  lives  can  be 
reclaimed  through  training  for  useful  citizenship. 

Vocational  rehab  work  among  the  mentally  ill 
and  public  offenders  was  virtually  unheard  of 
until  South  Carolina  stepped  forward.  Other 
states  are  now  getting  into  these  vital  areas  as 
Dr.  Beckman  is  called  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  lecturer  and  adviser.  In  1968  he 
served  as  president  of  the  30,000-member  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

The  latest  annual  report  just  out  shows  8,675 
persons  rehabilitated  by  the  South  Carolina  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Department  during  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  The  state  ranks  third  in  num- 
bers rehabilitated  per  100,000  population.  Each 
individual  case  represents  a  heart-warming  story 
of  a  life  made  useful  and  restored  to  the  dignity 


of  human  productivity.   Among  the  many  faces  of 
disability: 

75.8  percent  were  unemployed; 
62.5  percent  were  dependent  on  family 
and  friends  for  a  living; 
55.1  percent   were   sent    to    Vocational 
Rehabilitation   by   doctors,   institutions, 
public  and  private  agencies; 
39.7    percent    had    not    completed    the 
eighth  grade; 
7.6  percent  were  in  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions. 
Rounding  out  the  statistical  picture:  the  average 
age  of  the  rehabilitant  was  36,  with  two  depend- 
ents;  57.9  percent  were  white,  and  41.9  percent 
were  Negro.    The  thing  they  all  had  in  common 
was  some  handicap  that  had  forced  them  to  the 
sidelines  of  life. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  these  8,675  rehabili- 
tants  increased  their  annual  rate  of  earning  from 
$5.5  million  before  rehabilitation  to  $24.8  million 
after  rehabilitation.  This  net  increase  of  349  per- 
cent in  earning  power  means  the  rehabilitants 
will  repay  in  taxes  to  the  state  and  nation  the 
cost  of  their  rehabilitation  in  about  three  years. 
Statistics  bear  dramatic  testimony  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  state  program.  A  total  of  75,108  dis- 
abled persons  have  been  rehabilitated  since  it  was 
first  established  44  years  ago.  During  the  past  ten 
years  under  Dill  Beckman's  direction,  the  annual 
number  has  increased  from  1,589  in  1960  to  4,155 
in  1966  to  the  current  8,675. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Dill  Beckman  '30  (above,  right)  discusses  his 
innovative  program  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  South  Carolina  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair. 


BECKMAN'S  REHAB  WORK      continued 


Even  so,  the  job  ahead  is  staggering  as  the  defini- 
tion of  the  handicapped  person  continues  to  ex- 
pand beyond  physical  disability  to  the  mentally 
and  socially  maladjusted.  The  goal  for  1970-71  is 
9,500  rehabilitants — with  thousands  of  others  in 
need  of  help  if  funds  were  available. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  nationally,  the  Federal 
program  having  been  established  in  1920.  South 
Carolina  began  its  program  in  1927  as  a  division 
of  the  State  Education  Department,  then  in  1957 
became  the  first  state  to  create  a  separate  agency. 
Director  Beckman  recalls  some  of  the  evolution: 

"From  the  start  until  1943,  it  was  strictly  an 
educational  program.  We  were  spending  money 
for  tuition  and  couldn't  spend  any  money  to  cor- 
rect a  disability.  You  had  to  train  around  a  disa- 
bility. Then  in  1943  came  the  Federal  amendment 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  work  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  a  physical  disability  that  could 
be  corrected  or  reduced  by  medicine." 

Six  Areas  Engage  Staff  of  900 

There  were  two  people  involved  in  the  program 
at  the  start.  And  when  Beckman  joined  it  in  1938 
— after  work  as  a  public  school  administrator — 
he  covered  half  of  the  state  by  himself,  working 
out  of  Greenville.  Today,  his  agency  employs  more 
than  900  people  engaged  in  these  six  areas  of 
rehabilitation: 

1 — Diagnostic  services — A  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation of  the  client's  medical,  social,  psychological 
and  vocational  needs. 

2 — Counseling  and  Guidance  —  A  continuous 
service  provided  all  clients  throughout  the  entire 
rehabilitation  process,  during  which  the  counselor 
develops  and  coordinates  services  according  to  the 


individual  needs,  interests,  aptitudes  and  employ- 
ment outlook. 

3 — Physical  Restoration  —  Medical,  surgical, 
dental  and  psychiatric  treatment  given  as  needed 
to  restore  the  disabled  person  to  the  best  possible 
physical  and  mental  condition  —  sometimes  re- 
moving the  handicap  completely. 

4 — Artificial  Appliances — Providing  for  limbs, 
glasses,  hearing  aids  and  other  types  of  artificial 
aids — based  on  financial  need. 

5 — Training  —  Development  through  training 
and  retraining  of  job  skills  that  can  be  performed 
despite  the  handicap  involved. 

6 — Placement — No  client  is  considered  rehabili- 
tated until  he  is  placed  in  a  job  suited  to  his  voca- 
tional and  physical  ability. 

These  services  are  provided  through  a  network 
of  31  evaluation  and  workshop  facilities  located 
strategically  throughout  the  state.  They  range  in 
nature  from  the  Medical  University's  Cardio- 
vascular Center  to  the  Juvenile  Correction  Fa- 
cility in  Columbia  to  the  Palmetto  Alcoholic 
Center  in  Florence.  The  nine  workshops  offer  job 
training,  and  there  are  18  area  offices. 

To  be  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  an 
individual  must  have  a  disability  that  prevents 
him  from  working  or  a  disability  that  is  endanger- 
ing his  ability  to  work.  Disability  and  dependency 
often  go  together.  For  example,  almost  6,600  of 
the  total  number  rehabilitated  last  year  were  not 
earning  anything  at  the  time  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  began  working  with  them. 

The  correction  of  physical  disabilities  and  the 
training  to  overcome  them  still  represent  about 
60  percent  of  the  rehab  load.  These  are  vital  areas 
where  direct  action  usually  brings  direct  and  often 
quick  results. 


A  high  school  automobile  accident  broke  the  neck  of 
Lillian  Pennell  (left),  who  then  trained  through 
South  Carolina  vocational  rehabilitation,  obtained 
her  doctorate  and  now  heads  the  Presbyterian  Guid- 
ance Center  for  the  Virginia  Synod.  During  last 
year's  golden  anniversary  of  the  Federal  program, 
she  was  chosen  S.  C  's  50th  Anniversary  Rehabilitant. 


This  47-year-old  man,  married  and  with  a  fifth-grade 
education,  lost  his  right  hand  at  the  wrist  in  a 
sawmill  accident.  Vocational  Rehab  provided  him  with 
a  prosthesis,  counseling  and  diagnostic  evaluation  — 
enabling  him  to  return  to  the  only  work  he  knew.  He 
is  now  a  respected  lumber-yard  edger  and  churchman. 


During  his  three  years  in  prison  for  teen-age  trou- 
ble, the  young  man  at  far  right  graduated  from  high 
school  and  attended  a  human  development  institute. 
After  his  release,  Vocational  Rehab  provided  train- 
ing at  a  barber  college.  He  now  manages  a  barber  shop 
specializing    in    men's    hair    styling,    does    civic    work. 


The  expanding  concept  of  vocational  rehabilitation  now  includes  some 
mental    illness,    alcoholism,    criminality    and    other    social    disorders. 


As  the  concept  of  vocational  rehabilitation  has 
expanded  under  Dill  Beckman,  the  handicaps  of 
mental  illness,  alcoholism,  criminality  and  other 
social  disorders  have  been  tackled  as  at  least  the 
partial  responsibility  of  the  department.  These 
had  been  recognized  as  no  less  crippling  than 
physical  disability,  but  little  was  being  done 
anywhere  to  send  the  victims  back  into  society 
as  productive  citizens.  Results  in  these  areas  are 
more  elusive,  sometimes  harder  to  attain. 

South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilitation  "stuck 
its  neck  out"  and  pioneered  in  trying  to  meet  this 
humanitarian  need. 

First  to  Work  with  Mental   Cases 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  attempt 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  in  a 
state  hospital  situation.  Shortly  after  Beckman 
became  director  in  1960,  his  department  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  Hospital.  He 
says  of  this  work: 

"We  have  a  good  program  working  with  people 
we  prefer  to  call  the  emotionally  restored.  In  1963 
we  rehabilitated  only  29  emotionally  ill  cases,  but 
this  group  rose  to  1,926  last  year  to  form  our  single 
largest  category  of  rehabilitated  cases.  We  have  a 
large  rehabilitation  unit  working  closely  with  the 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital, and  our  people  work  actively  with  the 
mental  health  clinics  scattered  throughout  the 
state. 

"We  now  have  seven  full-time  counselors  carry- 
ing full  case  loads  of  emotionally  restored  people 
— and  in  smaller  areas  the  regular  counselor  works 
with  these  cases.  The  counselors  provide  addi- 
tional job  training  if  individuals  need  it  upon 
returning  home  from  the  hospital,  and  they  also 


provide  job  placement." 

The  same  approach  is  used  with  mental  re- 
tardees,  which  now  accounts  for  the  second  largest 
group  of  rehabilitants — 1,613  or  18.6  percent  last 
year.  This  program  was  launched  at  Whitten 
Village  (near  Clinton)  in  1962,  and  vocational  rehab 
facilities  also  are  now  maintained  at  two  similar 
institutions. 

Adjacent  to  this  work  is  activity  at  the  public 
school  level.  Rehabilitation  units  in  15  secondary 
schools  now  give  slow-learners  and  mentally  re- 
tarded high  school  students  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  or  skill  that  they  never  had.  Previously, 
many  of  these  students  became  drop-outs  and 
often  ended  up  on  welfare  rolls,  because  they 
were  not  capable  of  earning  a  living.  Beckman 
explains  the  need  for  cooperative  effort: 

"Until  about  a  year  ago  the  public  schools  did 
not  have  any  funds  whatsoever  to  carry  on  a 
vocational  program  with  the  mentally  retarded 
in  their  midst.  They  had  some  funds  for  an  educa- 
tional program  of  sorts  that  would  take  these 
students  as  far  as  they  could  go.  Then  in  1968 
vocational  education  received  a  small  amount  to 
work  with  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
Prior  to  that  time,  trying  to  fill  the  gap,  we  moved 
counselors  and  evaluation  teams  into  schools  that 
wanted  the  program  enough  to  cooperate  fully. 
There  have  been  some  remarkable  results  in  work- 
ing with  these  individuals — 16,  17,  18  years  old — 
socially  promoted  even  to  the  tenth  grade  and 
hardly  able  to  read  or  write. 

"Our  program  of  diagnosis,  evaluation  and 
training  now  operates  in  15  public  schools.  Even 
as  the  schools  are  able  to  do  more  in  this  area,  we 
will  work  with  them  and  the  teachers  in  these 
special  classes  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation  team. 


BECKMAN'S  REHAB  WORK      continued 


This  should  be  an  expanding  program  introduced 
into  other  schools  because  of  the  great  need.  But 
it  requires  the  real  concern  of  school  leaders  to 
provide  the  space  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
make  it  go." 

The  rehabilitation  program  for  public  offenders, 
another  first  for  South  Carolina,  has  received 
widespread  attention.  This  is  because,  nationally, 
34  percent  of  those  serving  prison  terms  get  back 
in  trouble  after  release,  whereas  in  South  Caro- 
lina the  recidivism  rate  has  been  reduced  to 
approximately  8  percent. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  cooperates  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections  in  this  vital  work.  Each 
person  now  sentenced  to  a  state  prison  in  this  state 
receives  evaluation,  medical  examinations  and 
treatment,  psychological  and  psychiatric  testing, 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  placement  in  a  prison 
job  that  best  suits  his  qualifications.  He  can  learn 
a  paying  trade  while  in  prison.  The  goal  upon 
release  is  employment,  with  vocational  rehab 
providing  the  placement  and  follow-up  services. 
Dr.  Beckman  discusses  it  further  in  these  words: 

"We  started  the  public  offender  program  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  we  are  real  pleased  with  it. 
It's  not  for  everybody,  of  course,  because  some 
people  won't  take  it.  But  at  the  McDougald  Youth- 
ful Correctional  Center,  for  example,  we  have  a 
staff  of  instructors  down  there  teaching  brick 
masonry,  automobile  mechanics,  welding,  body 
and  fender  work,  and  barbering.  It  does  your 
heart   good  to  see  those  young  offenders   really 


going  after  it  and  to  see  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm of  our  staff  unit. 

"Then,  we  have  counselors  inside  the  state 
prison.  When  a  person  gets  in  there,  say  for  ten 
or  12  years,  we  don't  carry  on  a  rehabilitation 
program  that  long,  but  we  find  out  all  about  him 
and  give  this  information  to  the  prison.  And  then 
about  two  years  before  this  individual  is  to  be 
released,  his  records  are  pulled  and  he  is  started 
on  a  program  allied  to  his  prison  job." 

About  60  days  before  the  prisoner  has  served 
all  of  his  time,  he  is  moved  to  a  pre-release  center 
— a  type  of  half-way  house — and  the  rehab  coun- 
selor helps  in  the  transition.  Outside  experts  are 
brought  to  the  pre-release  centers  to  talk  on 
adjustment  to  community  life  and  social  patterns, 
to  provide  driver-training  and  instruction  on  how 
to  handle  money.  The  counselor  also  helps  in 
securing  a  job  for  the  offender,  and  sometimes 
underwrites  his  maintenance  until  he  gets  his 
first  check.  So  far  there  has  been  little  difficulty 
in  placing  these  individuals,  and  the  office  files 
are  full  of  success  stories.    Beckman  adds: 

"The  most  important  thing  I  have  found  about 
the  public  offender  as  well  as  the  emotionally  ill 
or  anyone  else:  when  he  has  been  in  an  institution 
of  any  kind,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  does  little  good  to  treat  an  individual 
if  you  don't  have  someone  on  the  outside  who  can 
look  out  for  this  individual  when  he  gets  on  the 
outside — to  train  him,  to  help  him  get  a  job  and  to 
encourage  hiim  until  he  can  get  more  or  less 
stable." 


Beckman  shows  a  workshop  facility  to  Frederick  Malek, 
deputy  undersecretary,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Operate   Center  for  Alcoholics 

The  program  for  alcoholics  was  placed  com- 
pletely under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment four  years  ago  by  a  special  act  of  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly.  This  means 
operation  of  the  Palmetto  Center  for  Alcoholics 
in  Florence  and  a  second  one  started  in  Greenville 
two  years  ago.  There  are  some  special  considera- 
tions here  as  Beckman  explains: 

"Since  we  have  moved  into  Palmetto  Center, 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  beds  from  30  to 
40  a  year,  and  we  have  increased  the  dining  room 
capacity.  We  have  added  recreational  activities. 
I  knew  from  my  Army  experiences  that  the  week- 
end was  the  loneliest  time  a  person  had,  so  we 
brought  in  a  dedicated  and  enthusiastic  recreation 
specialist  to  plan  and  direct  a  full  program.  We 
have  very  fine  counselors  and  treatment  people, 
and  the  ministry  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  work- 
ing with  alcoholics.  Several  ministers  work  full- 
time  and  some  part-time.  Ministers  experienced 
in  counseling  can  be  especially  effective  in  group 


Heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  disabled  and  determination   to  help   are 
the  motivating  forces  hehind  this   successful  rehahilitation   program. 


therapy  sessions  which  are  so  important  for  all 
of  these  restored  alcoholics." 

Genuine,  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  disabled 
and  a  driving  determination  to  help  them  are  the 
motivating  forces  behind  this  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. The  key  to  its  special  success  in  South 
Carolina  is  the  way  in  which  such  a  varied  and 
wide-spread  operation  involving  hundreds  of  di- 
verse specialists  can  function  with  machine-like 
efficiency. 


McClary  '36 


Cleckler  '37 


Alumni  in  Rehab 

As  the  operation  stretches  from  Columbia 
headquarters  to  all  corners  of  the  state,  21  Pres- 
byterian College  alumni  serve  the  cause  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  in  South  Carolina. 

Two  involved  as  a  public  service  are:  John  A. 
Montgomery  '28.  editor  of  the  Columbia  Record, 
a  member  of  the  seven-man  board  of  directors  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Agency  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation;  and  J.  Hewlette  Wasson  '38,  Lau- 
rens County  probate  judge  and  rehabilitant,  who 
serves  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Rehabili- 
tation Association. 

Working  directly  under  Director  Dill  Beckman 
'30  as  division  supervisors  of  the  state  program 
are  James  McClary  '36  and  George  Cleckler  '37. 
McClary  has  charge  of  the  vital  division  responsi- 
ble for  workshops  and  facilities,  while  Cleckler 
supervises  the  developing  program  within  the 
public  schools. 

Two  PC  men  serve  as  area  supervisors:  O.  D. 
Parker  '56,  in  charge  of  the  Greenville  area  office: 
and   William   Turnley    '44,    the   Greenwood    area. 

Other  alumni  throughout  the  state  and  their 
areas  of  responsibility  include: 

Columbia — Frank  Honea  '51,  disability  super- 
visor; John  Alex  Abercrombie  '40,  disability  ex- 
aminer; and  William  E.  Bowie  '67,  counselor. 

Charleston — Hugh  W.  Wilson  '64,  counselor; 
Clinton  (Whitten  Village)— Wyatt  Ledford  '55, 
counselor;  Florence — George  Reaves  '63,  counselor; 
Greenville — Lodene  Goodwin  '65,  evaluator  and 
Eva  Peden  '37,  office  assistant;  Kingstree — Charles 
McCord    '49,   counselor. 

Rock  Hill — Dr.  Cloud  Hicklin  '53,  medical  con- 
sultant; David  Moore  '51,  counselor;  and  Myron 
Stockman  '57,  project  supervisor. 

Spartanburg — Joe  Aiken  '65,  project  supervisor; 
Sumter — Carter  Jones  '69,  counselor. 


Indeed  the  machine  adds  another  pioneering 
"first"  to  South  Carolina  rehab. 

The  department  years  ago  installed  a  data- 
processing  system  which  has  drawn  rehab  people 
from  all  over  the  country  and  from  Washington 
headquarters  to  Columbia  to  study  how  it  is  done. 

"I  use  it  as  a  management  tool  to  bank  informa- 
tion," Beckman  explains.  "And  I  get  monthly 
reports  telling  exactly  what  every  counselor  is 
doing  and  what  each  individual  involved  in  the 
program  is  doing.  Each  counselor  also  receives 
monthly  a  complete  list  of  every  individual  he 
works  with,  how  much  money  he  has  spent  and 
how  much  is  owed  on  each  case.  We  get  all  the 
statistics  we  want — everything  about  individuals 
— whether  they  are  alcoholics,  or  mentally  ill  or 
retarded,  legs  off,  arms  off,  blind  in  one  eye,  any- 
thing about  physical  difficulties." 

The  department  installed  its  own  computer 
about  ten  years  ago.  It  now  has  a  360  series  op- 
rating  on  two  shifts  from  8:30  a.m.  until  10  p.m. 
daily.  In  addition  to  the  store  of  information 
pouring  out  on  clients,  all  of  the  personnel  records 
on  the  more  than  900  people  in  the  rehab  organiza- 
tion and  the  writing  of  almost  40,000  vouchers 
annually  are  handled  by  this  operation. 

Evaluations  for  Social   Security 

Another  function  of  the  State  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Department  is  to  determine  disability 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration.  When  an 
individual  applies  for  disability  benefits  under 
social  security  insurance,  his  case  is  examined  and 
evaluated  to  determine  whether  the  handicap 
prevents  substantial  activity  and  its  rehabilitation 
potential. 

In  this  division  last  year,  7,000  new  applications 
for  social  security  disability  benefits  were  allowed, 
7,501  were  denied,  and  352  applicants  were  re- 
habilitated. The  total  number  of  disabled  workers 
and  dependents  receiving  social  security  benefits 
in  South  Carolina  last  year  came  to  47,154. 

Dill  Decatur  Beckman  presides  over  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
from  offices  in  the  Wade  Hampton  State  Office 
Building  in  Columbia.  Although  he  still  speaks 
in  the  soft  low-country  accents  of  his  native  Mc- 
Clellanville,  S.  C,  his  jut-jaw  and  iron-gray  crew- 
cut  suggest  an  alert  determination  which  stimu- 
lates action.  Totally  dedicated  to  the  work,  he 
combines  aggressiveness  with  a  congenial  na- 
ture and  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
handicapped. 

Laurens  County  Probate  Judge  J.  Hewlette 
Wasson,  a  1938  PC  graduate  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair   for  years   and   currently   president   of   the 
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Governor  McNair  presents  Beckman  with  50th  anniver- 
sary medallion  and  33-year  service  pin  at  the  1970 
awards  banquet.  Hewlette  Wasson  '38  (left)  presided 
as   president   of   the   S.    C.    Rehabilitation   Association. 

South  Carolina  Rehabilitation  Association,  gives 
this  assessment: 

"The  success  of  the  program  in  this  state  has 
been  due  largely  to  Dill  Beckman's  efforts.  He  is 
a  national  leader  highly  respected  in  the  field.  He 
works  well  with  federal  and  state  officials,  and 
has  their  confidence.  But  the  most  impressive 
thing,  he  has  had  the  foresight  and  determination 
to  do  what  most  people  in  the  field  have  considered 
impossible — especially  in  working  with  the  mental 
hospital  and  the  state  penal  system.  For  example, 
so  many  people  say  a  criminal  is  a  criminal  and 
will  be  one  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dill  has  believed 
in  rehabilitation." 

Dill  Beckman  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps 
in  enrolling  at  Presbyterian  College  in  1926.  He 
was  an  active  campus  leader  here — vice-president 
of  the  senior  class,  football  team  guard  and  cap- 
tain— and  earned  his  BA  degree  with  honors  in 
1930. 

His  relationship  with  PC  has  continued  close, 
with  such  highlights  as  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  1961  and  service  as  a  trustee  1966-69. 
He  was  awarded  an  honorary  LLD  degree  in  1959. 

Among  his  other  activities,  Beckman  earned 
his  MA  at  Wofford  in  1933,  served  as  an  Army 
officer  during  World  War  II  and  has  been  an 
active  church  elder  in  the  Shandon  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  professional  circles,  he  held  a  variety  of 
state,  regional  and  national  offices  before  being 
named  president  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  in  1968.  He  continues  as  a  director 
of  this  association  and  is  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  President  Johnson  appointed  him 
to  the  12-member  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training. 

A  seven-man  board  of  directors  appointed  by 
the  governor  helps  to  guide  the  Vocational  Re- 
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habilitation  Department.  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr.,  of 
Greenville  serves  as  chairman;  and  Dr.  H.  L. 
Laffitte  of  Allendale,  as  vice-chairman.  John  A. 
Montgomery,  PC  class  of  1928,  is  on  the  board 
along  with  Harry  W.  Findley  of  Anderson,  Ernest 
H.  Carroll  of  Rock  Hill  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Byerly,  Sr., 
of  Hartsville. 

The  handicapped  are  everywhere,  needing  help. 
The  pioneering  work  among  the  mentally  and 
emotionally  ill,  the  alcoholics  and  public  offenders 
has  only  scratched  the  surface.  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, stretching  its  funds,  handles  just  a 
portion  of  the  need  —  the  potential  numbers  in 
the  tens  of  thausands.  And  the  challenge  in- 
creases with  the  expanding  horizons  of  rehab 
responsibility. 

Socially  disadvantaged  persons  have  now  moved 
into  the  spotlight  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  individuals 
with  handicaps  caused  or  aggravated  by  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  lack  of  opportunity.  A  major  goal 
ahead  is  to  strengthen  the  program  among  the 
deaf. 

Even  as  he  explores  new  ways  of  helping  the 
handicapped  to  help  themselves,  Director  Beck- 
man is  determined  to  broaden  the  present  program 
to  make  the  services  available  to  a  larger  number 
of  people.  He  is  impatient  to  establish  more  work- 
shop training  centers  throughout  the  state  to  help 
clients  build  up  work  tolerances  before  tackling 
a  regular  job  and  to  serve  as  little  technical  schools 
for  individuals  who  cannot  get  into  any  other  type 
of  institution. 

The  department's  1969-70  budget  came  to  $12.6 
million,  of  which  $2.7  million  was  provided  by 
the  state  and  $9.9  million  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Budgets  have  risen  from  year  to  year,  but 
equally  dramatic  has  been  the  increase  in  rehabili- 
tants.  Records  show  that  these  restored  persons, 
during  the  remainder  of  their  working  lives,  will 
pay  at  least  $8  in  taxes  for  each  $1  invested  in 
them.  The  economic  aspects  also  include  funds 
saved  when  hundreds  of  persons  are  rehabilitated 
out  of  the  State  Hospital  while  others  are  pre- 
vented from  going  there,  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  saved  private  industry  through  the  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics  and  other  delinquents. 

This  is  the  one  department  that  more  than  pays 
its  own  way. 

Beyond  economic  considerations,  however,  is 
the  heart-warming  fact  that  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion restores  to  man  his  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency — the  human  dignity  of  a  productive 
life.    That  value  is  beyond  measure. 
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Sticlham    Researches   Fish   Tissue 

Dr.  James  D.  Stidham,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  biology  and 
acting  department  chairman,  en- 
gaged in  ecological  research  on 
freshwater  fish  at  DuPont's 
Savannah  River  Plant  near 
Aiken,  S.  C,  this  past  summer. 

His  work  with  the  radiological 
sciences  division  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  Laboratory  involved 
the  physiological  and  biochemi- 
cal aspects  of  ecology  through 
the  study  of  the  tissue  of  fresh- 
water fish  and  other  organisms 
such  as  clams. 

Operated  by  DuPont  for  the 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  plant  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials  for 
defense  and  also  for  a  growing 
number  of  radioisotopes  used  in 
medicine,  industry  and  the  space 
program. 

Harrison   on   Sponges 

Post-doctoral  study  on  fresh 
water  sponges  in  the  mountain 
lake  area  of  Virginia  was  a  sum- 
mer occupation  of  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Harrison,  assistant  professor 
of  biology. 

He  received  a  research  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  conduct  an  initial  sur- 
vey of  the  sponges  for  the 
Mountain  Lake  Biological  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  His  work  was  part  of 
a  continuing  effort  by  the  lab- 
oratory to  determine  the  types 
of  animals  and  plants  that  in- 
habit the  region. 

Religious   Articles   Published 

Articles  of  theological  interest 
by  two  PC  professors  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature. 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay,  professor 
of  religion  and  Greek,  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Son  of  Man 
in  Mark  2:10  and  2:28." 


1970-71  ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS 

Total  Students:  810  Men:  552    Women:  258 

Number  of  alumni  sons  and  daughters:  56 


Seniors  133 

Juniors:  134 

Sophomores:  271 

Freshmen:  244 

Special:     26 

Part-Time:       2 

In    Men's    Dormitories:  480 

In  Women's  Dormitories:  216 

Living  Off-Campus:  24 

Commuting:  90 


From    South    Carolina:  424 

From  Georgia:  202 

From    North    Carolina:  67 

From  Florida:  52 

From  18  Other  States, 

Three    Foreign    Countries:  65 

Presbyterians:  419 

Baptists:  151 

Methodists:  107 

Episcopalians:  69 

12    Other    Denominations:  57 


Dr.  George  W.  Ramsey,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  religion,  pub- 
lished his  article  under  the  title 
"Amos  4:12  —  A  New  Perspec- 
tive." 

New  Faculty   Assignments 

At  its  first  meeting  of  the 
1970-71  session,  the  faculty 
unanimously  reelected  Richard 
O.  Adams,  associate  professor 
of  Spanish,  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  the  faculty. 

The  group  also  named  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Gaines,  acting  fine 
arts  department  chairman,  and 
Earl  B.  Halsall,  associate  profes- 
sor of  political  science,  to  the 
committee  on  faculty  status. 
They  joined  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay, 
professor  of  religion  and  Greek, 
and  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater,  English 
department  chairman,  and  chem- 
istry associate  professor  Dr. 
Randolph  B.  Huff  on  this  com- 
mittee.   Dr.    Claude   H.    Cooler, 


psychology  department  chair- 
man, was  named  alternate. 

Also  among  the  major  new 
faculty  assignments,  Dr.  James 
L.  Skinner,  professor  of  English, 
is  the  faculty  representative  on 
the  trustee  academic  affairs 
committee;  and  Dr.  Ronald  D. 
Burnside,  history  department 
chairman,  on  the  trustee  student 
activities  committee.  Serving  on 
the  trustee  honorary  degree 
committee  are:  Dr.  K.  Nolon 
Carter,  chemistry  department 
chairman;  and  Dr.  Jack  R.  Pres- 
sau,  professor  of  religion  and 
psychology. 

Four  professors  are  now  com- 
bining classroom  time  with  these 
new  responsibilities  in  adminis- 
trative special  services:  Dr. 
Pressau  as  director  of  summer 
session  and  graduate  studies; 
William  S.  Cannon,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  direc- 
tor of  computer  operations;  John 
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S.  Glover,  acting  chairman  of 
the  modern  foreign  languages 
department,  schedule  master; 
and  William  K.  Jackson,  in- 
structor in  physics,  freshman 
academic  counselor. 


3,000  Attend   Fall  Occasions 

More  than  3,000  persons  came 
to  the  campus  to  participate  in 
four  special  occasions  this  fall. 

The  eighth  annual  Presbyte- 
rian Youth  Day  launched  the 
events  schedule  with  1,200  high 
school  young  people  from  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  crowding 
the  campus  for  the  program. 

Some  700  parents  and  other 
family  members  participated  in 
the  14th  annual  Parents  Day  as 
students  joined  in  playing  host. 

And  alumni  came  twice  in 
numbers  totaling  almost  1,200 
for  Homecoming  and  Thanks- 
giving. A  minor  miracle  enabled 
Mrs.  Mildred  Bowers'  dining 
hall  staff  to  provide  turkey  din- 
ner for  718  after  receiving 
reservations  for  465. 


Volunteers  for   ROTC 

Eighty  sophomores,  who  did 
not  have  to,  volunteered  for 
ROTC  participation  at  Presby- 
terian this  year. 

They  did  it  after  service  in 
the  military  unit  was  made 
voluntary  for  sophomores  for 
the  first  time  starting  with  the 
fall  session.  The  option  will  be 
extended  to  the  freshman  class 
next  year. 

The  1970-71  battalion  numbers 
273  cadets  from  these  classes: 
freshman  —  131;  sophomores — 
80;  junior — 31;  senior — 31.  Elliott 
Poss,  Washington,  Ga.,  senior  is 
cadet  commander. 

Col.  William  B.  Tuttle,  profes- 
sor of  military  science,  said  only 
two  men  students  from  nearby 
Lander  College  had  responded 
to  the  new  cross-enrollment  ar- 
rangement permitting  them  to 
serve  in  the  PC  unit.  He  hoped 
for  a  better  response  next  year. 


Jackson 


Gaines 


Johnson 


Three   Faculty,    Staff   Members  Add   Doctorates 


Three  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers have  received  their  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees  in  recent 
months. 

Charles  T.  Gaines  received  his 
doctor  of  sacred  music  degree 
this  fall  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  and 
moved  in  rank  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music.  He  also  became 
chairman  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
partment after  serving  as  acting 
chairman  since  joining  the  PC 
faculty  as  an  assistant  professor 
in  1965.  The  Peoria,  111.,  native 
earned  his  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  piano  from  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University. 

David  C.  Needham,  assistant 
professor  of  history  here  since 
1967,  was  awarded  his  PhD  by 


Pressau   on   Church   Music 

"Emotional  Reactions  to  Inno- 
vations in  Church  Music"  is  the 
title  of  the  lead  article  by  Dr. 
Jack  R.  Pressau,  professor  of 
religion  and  psychology,  appear- 
ing in  the  January  issue  of 
Music   Ministry. 

The  article  attempts  to  give 
a  psychological  explanation  of 
why  making  changes  in  church 
music  arouses  both  positive  and 
negative  emotions,  and  it  offers 
suggestions,  based  on  psycho- 
logical theory,  for  making 
changes  with  less  stress.  The 
article  is  based  on  a  paper  he 
read  at  the  most  recent  South 
Carolina  chapter  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion. 

Music  Ministry  is  published  by 


the  University  of  Georgia.  A 
native  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  whose 
special  emphasis  is  American 
history,  he  earned  his  BA  from 
Hope  College  and  his  MA  from 
Ohio  University. 

Mrs.  Clarice  Wells  Johnson 
'41,  director  of  the  synod  guid- 
ance center,  received  her  PhD 
in  August  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  A  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  native  and  longtime  resi- 
dent of  Clinton,  she  acquired  her 
BA  from  PC  and  master's  in 
guidance  and  counseling  from 
USC.  She  was  a  public  school 
teacher  for  12  years  before  join- 
ing the  guidance  center  as  an 
assistant  director  in  1964.  Her 
husband  is  Clinton  merchant 
Robert  E.  Johnson. 


the  United  Methodist  Church 
for  lay  and  professional  church 
missions    as    well    as    ministers. 


Two  "Outstanding      Educators" 

Two  PC  professors  have  been 
selected  to  appear  in  the  1970 
edition  of  Outstanding  Educa- 
tors of  America. 

They  are:  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter 
and  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater,  both 
named  last  spring  as  the  col- 
lege's first  Charles  A.  Dana  pro- 
fessors. Carter  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment since  he  first  joined  the 
faculty  in  1951.  Prater  joined 
the  faculty  in  1960  and  became 
English  department  chairman 
in  1968. 


in 


For  PC  Women:   Cardinal   Key   and  AAW 


Presbyterian  College  women 
have  achieved  additional  recog- 
nition with  the  introduction  of 
two  new  organizations  onto  the 
PC  scene,  Women's  Dean  Marion 
Hill  has  announced  today. 

She  said  the  college,  which 
went  to  full  coeducation  in  1965 
and  now  has  258  women  in  two 
dormitories,  has  joined  the 
American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  This  means  all 
past  and  future  women  gradu- 
ates of  PC  are  now  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  AAUW, 
whose  purpose  is  continuing  in- 
tellectual growth,  advancement 
of  women  and  responsibility  to 
society. 

In  addition,  PC  has  just 
started  a  campus  chapter  of 
Cardinal  Key,  national  sorority 
recognizing  leadership,  scholar- 
ship and  service  among  women 
students  and  a  sister  organiza- 
tion to  Blue  Key.  Eight  senior 
coeds  have  been  tapped  for 
charter  membership:  Tommie 
Ellis  and  Jane  Ellison,  both  of 


Greenville;  Diana  Rice  of  Wil- 
liston;  Elysia  Greenlee  of  Mari- 
etta, Ga.;  Sallie  Stakely  of  Col- 
lege Park,  Ga.;  Brenda  Adkins 
of  Lakeland,  Fla.;  Katherine 
Poole  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  and 
Cecelia  Trippe  of  Havana,  Fla. 
The  Cardinal  Key  officers  are: 
Katherine  Poole,  president  ; 
Jane  Ellison,  vice-president;  and 
Tommie  Ellis,  secretary.  Miss 
Hill  serves  as  adviser  to  the 
group. 

Piephoff    Moves   to   Chaplain 

Robert  P.  Piephoff  moved  this 
fall  to  chaplain  and  part-time 
religion  instructor  after  the  past 
year  as  assistant  director  of  ad- 
missions. 

He  joined  the  PC  staff  in  1969 
after  earning  his  master  of  the- 
ology degree  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Virginia. 
He  was  an  honor  graduate  of 
PC  (1963)  and  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  served  as 
assistant     minister     of     Green- 


ville's Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church    (1967-68). 

Of  Lectures  and  Concerts 

Addresses  by  alumni  Dr.  C. 
Hugh  Holman  '36  and  Harry  S. 
Dent  '51  were  among  the  high- 
lights of  the  fall  lecture  series. 

Dr.  Holman,  a  noted  literary 
critic  as  well  as  provost  and 
Kenan  Professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, spoke  on  "The  Relevance 
of  Fiction."  His  lecture  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  PC  and  the 
South  Carolina  Foundation  of 
Independent  Colleges. 

Dent,  special  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  came  as 
the  second  annual  "distinguished 
alumni  lecturer"  and  gave  the 
students  a  pre-election,  behind- 
the-scenes  view  of  national 
politics. 

In  other  talks  before  the  stu- 
dent assembly,  Davidson  College 
Dean  Frontis  Johnston  delivered 
the  opening  convocation  address, 
and  professors  Lewis  S.  Hay  and 
Jack  R.  Pressau  spoke  on  two 
aspects  of  the  liberal  arts. 


The  production  of  another  short  movie  by  the  chemistry 
department  will  add  a  fifth  PC  film  to  those  already 
being  distributed  nationally  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  College  Chemistry.  Professors  K.  Nolon  Carter  (left) 
and  Randolph  B.  Huff  work  on  the  single -concept  film 
showing  the  operation  of  the  gas  chromatograph  in  the 
PC  laboratory.  Colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country  are  now  using  48  copies  of  earlier  PC  films 
on  ''Determination  of  the  Distribution  Coefficient," 
"Light  Absorption  and  Complementary  Colors,"  "Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance  Spectroscopy,"  and  "Reading  the 
Barometer."  Dr.  Carter  received  special  training  in 
science  film  production  at  Stanford   University. 


Two  Presbyterian  College  freshmen,  Bernie  Nussbaumer 
of  Massilon,  O.,  and  Elizabeth  Ivey  Jackson  of  Charlotte, 
operate  the  recently  installed  computer  terminal  tele- 
typewriter connecting  PC  with  the  General  Electric 
Computer  Time-Sharing  Service  in  Cleveland.  This 
installation,  made  available  for  academic  work  at  PC, 
enables  students  and  faculty  members  to  get  a  print- 
out as  readily  as  if  the  GE  235  computer  were  on  cam- 
pus. It  is  utilized  by  the  computer  science  class  in 
writing  programs  and  by  various  departments  in  solv- 
ing complex  problems.  William  S.  Cannon,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  serves  as  director  of  the  com- 
puter operations  at  the  College. 
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ACROSS   THE   PLAZA   Continued 


Among  the  other  programs  of 
the  series:  the  Trinidad  Tripoli 
Steel  Band,  a  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
performance,  the  Canterbury 
Tales  solo  dramatization  by  Rob 
Inglis  and  Yass  Hakoshima, 
mime. 

The   Winter    Term   Series 

January  14 

Fedora   Horowitz,   pianist 
January  21 

Professor  Ted  Hunter,  social 

attitudes  and  liberal  arts 
January  23 

First  Chamber  Dance  Ensemble 
January  28 

James  Dickey,  poet 
February  11 

Professor  Bill  Jackson  on  science 

and  liberal  arts 
February  15 

Greenville  Symphony 
March  22 

Neil  Wolfe  Trio 

Pearson    on   Julia    Pettee 

An  article  by  Librarian  Len- 
nart  Pearson  on  "The  Life  and 
Work  of  Julia  Pettee,  1872- 
1967"  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Theological  Library 
Association  in  the  November 
issue  of  its  Newsletter. 

Julia  Pettee,  a  cataloger  for 
30  years  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  devised 
a  system  of  organizing  materials 
in  theological  libraries. 

Students    Named  to  Who's  Who 

Seven  women  are  among  the 
17  PC  seniors  selected  to  appear 
in  the  1970-71  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  Ameri- 
can   Universities  and  Colleges." 

The  group,  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  leadership  and  extracurricu- 
lar and  academic  affairs,  in- 
cludes: 

Brenda  E.  Adkins  of  Lakeland, 
Fla.;  George  Amaya  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America;  Edward  H. 
Dawson,  Jr.,  of  Chester;  Tommy 
Edwards  of  Anderson;  Tommie 
Ellis  and  Patrick  Phillips,  both 
of  Greenville;  Elysia  Greenlee 
of  Marietta,  Ga.;  Ben  H.  Gregg, 
Jr.,  of  Florence;  Robert  G.  Hicks 
of  Columbia;  Joe  Morgan  of  Syl- 
vania,    Ga.;    Kathleen    Poole    of 


Sarasota,  Fla.;  Tommy  Porter 
of  Thomasville,  Ga.;  Elliott  Poss 
of  Washington,  Ga.;  Diana  Rice 
of  Williston;  James  C.  Shaw  of 
Sumter;  Sallie  Stakely  of  Col- 
lege Park,  Ga.;  and  Cecelia 
Trippe  of  Havana,  Fla. 

Pi    Kappa   Phi   Wins  Awards 

The  Presbyterian  College 
chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  social 
fraternity  is  the  1970  winner  of 
three  national  awards  presented 
by  the  fraternity,  including  the 
"National  Champion  Chapter" 
as  the  best  among  the  97  chap- 
ters. 

The  PC  group  also  received 
the  Houser  Award  for  the  most 
improved  chapter  and  was  cited 
as  a  "Champion  Master  Chap- 
ter" on  the  basis  of  service, 
scholarship,  membership  and 
participation.  Ken  Williams  of 
Atlanta  currently  serves  as 
president. 

Blue  Key  Taps  Eleven 

Ten  seniors  and  a  professor 
were  tapped  this  fall  for  mem- 
bership in  Blue  Key  national 
leadership  fraternity. 

Special   tapping   ceremonies — 


conducted  in  the  student  assem- 
bly by  present  Blue  Keyers — 
added  Charles  Coker,  associate 
professor  of  history,  as  an  hon- 
orary member  and  these  stu- 
dents: 

George  Amaya  of  Bogota, 
Colombia,  South  America;  Rob 
Hicklin  of  Spartanburg;  Dave 
Kerchner  and  Mike  Lausman, 
both  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Bruce 
Lindstrom  of  Forsyth,  Ga.;  Pat 
Phillips  of  Greenville;  Walt 
Shealy  of  Newberry;  John  Ste- 
phenson of  Chesterfield;  Richard 
P.  Wilson  of  Spartanburg  and 
Steve  Pavese  of  Chester. 

They  joined  these  12  members 
chosen  for  Blue  Key  as  rising 
seniors  last  spring:  Ed  Dawson 
of  Chester;  Tommy  Edwards  of 
Anderson;  Ben  Gregg  of  Flo- 
rence; John  Southern  of  Myrtle 
Beach;  Joe  Morgan  of  Sylvania, 
Ga.;  Bob  Hicks  and  Allen  Mc- 
Neill, both  of  Columbia;  David 
Smith  of  Brunswick,  Ga.;  Jim- 
my Shaw  of  Sumter;  Rand 
Stoneburner  of  Greenville;  El- 
liott Poss  of  Washington,  Ga.; 
and  Ted  Tate  of  Piney  Flats, 
Tenn. 


For   Expanding   Administrative   Services 


ft  A* 


Ligon 


Sullivan 


Further  expansion  of  administrative  services  came  this  fall  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  young  alumni  and  a  Clinton  native  to  the  PC  staff.  R.  Laine 
Ligon  and  Elizabeth  M.  (Lilibet)  Vass  began  full-time  work  as  admissions 
counselors  shortly  after  their  1970  graduation,  operating  in  student  recruit- 
ment under  Adinissions  Director  Joe  Nixon.  He  comes  from  Pacolet,  S.  C, 
and  her  parents  have  served  many  years  as  missionaries  to  Africa. 

The  newly  created  position  of  student  activities  director  was  filled  by 
O.  Eugene  Sullivan,  1968  graduate  from  Fort  Mill,  S.  C,  who  taught  and 
coached  for  two  years  at  Aiken  and  Florence.  His  responsibility  under 
Student  Dean  Tom  Stallworth  includes  intramurals,  student  entertainment 
and  student  union  activities.  Mrs.  Jane  Todd  Jones  of  Clinton  and  more 
recently  a  Greenville  public  school  librarian  provided  Head  Librarian 
Lennart  Pearson  with  a  student  services  librarian  who  can  give  special 
attention  to  strengthening  the  education  department's  curriculum  laboratory. 
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Kenneth  E.  Creel 


Jerry  W.  Edwards 


Carlos  J.  Emanuel 


Henrietta  E.  Hughes 


The  Faculty  Additions 

Two  doctorates,  two  alumni  and  two  military  men  were  among  the  1970 
faculty  additions.  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Womble  arrived  as  chairman-designate 
of  the  mathematics  department,  while  Dr.  Wade  C.  Wieters  strengthened 
psychology  as  an  assistant  professor.  Carlos  J.  Emanuel  '67  returned  to 
PC  as  an  assistant  professor  of  economics,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Rabb  '66 
came  back  as  one  of  two  new  English  instructors — along  with  Henrietta  E. 
Hughes.  ROTC  staff  changes  brought  in  Captain  Jerry  W.  Edwards  and 
Major  Walter  G.  Williams  as  replacements.  Kenneth  E.  Creel,  nearing 
completion  on  his  doctorate,  joined  the  educataion  department  as  an 
assistant  professor.  And  rounding  out  the  teaching  staff,  Ted  L.  Hunter 
returned  from  graduate  study  leave-of-absence  to  resume  as  assistant 
professor  of  sociology. 


Ted  L.  Hunter 


if 


Barbara  E.  Rabb 


Wade  C.  Wieters 


Walter  G.  Williams 


Eugene  W.  Womble 
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The  Carolinas  Conference  was 
Blue  Hose  football  country  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1970. 

After  winning  the  champion- 
ship with  a  spotless  5-0  confer- 
ence record  enroute  to  an  8-3 
season,  PC  gridmen  settled  back 
to  collect  these  honors: 

Cally  Gault,  conference  coach- 
of  -  the  -  year  for  the  second 
straight  year; 

Quarterback  Allen  McNeill, 
conference   back-of-the-year; 

Halfback  Tarn  Milton,  top 
league  scorer  with  84  points  as 
he  led  PC  rushes  with  701  yards; 

Five  PC  players  named  to  the 
official  all  -  conference  team: 
Guard  Tommy  Lawson,  Center 
Phil  Shroyer  and  McNeill  on 
offense;  Linebacker  Bobby  Nor- 
ris  and  Back  Tony  Passarello  on 
defense; 

Three  other  Hosemen  included 


A  Championship  Season 


The   Carolinas   Conference   title   brought   another 
coach-of-year   crown   to   Cally   Gault,    back-of-year 
to   Allen   McNeill   and   many   other   football   honors. 


on  the  Greensboro  (NC)  Daily 
News  all-conference  team:  Split 
End  Lynn  Dreger  and  Tackle 
Frankie  Bates  on  offense;  and 
Back  Elliott  Poss  on  defense. 

Counting  the  titles  shared  with 
Lenoir  Rhyne  in  1966  and  1968, 
this  fall  made  the  third  time  in 
its  seven  seasons  in  the  Carolinas 
Conference  that  PC  has  won 
championship   acclaim. 

Coach  Gault  '48,  eight  seasons 
at  the  PC  helm,  directed  all  of 
these  campaigns.  He  has  col- 
lected other  laurels,  too,  having 
been  named  South  Carolina 
coach-of-the-year  in  1964,  1966 
and  1968. 

Cool  finishes,  coming  from  be- 
hind to  win  four  games  in  the 
closing  seconds,  assured  Presby- 
terian its  best  record  since  the 
1959  Tangerine  Bowl  team  fin- 
ished 9-2.    There  were  stout  de- 


fenses and  sharp  offensive  play, 
but  the  single  individual  who 
performed  the  magic  was  little 
150-pound  Allen  McNeill. 

Son  of  the  late  Joe  Allen  Mc- 
Neill '43  (end  and  captain  of  the 
1942  PC  team),  Allen  set  new 
school  offensive  records — break- 
ing his  own  of  last  year  with 
1,736  total  yards,  and  1,605  pass- 
ing yards  on  116  completions  in 
260  attempts.  He  directed  the 
strategy,  and  he  ran  in  the  clutch. 

The  defensive  honors  went  to 
Bobby  Norris,  the  quick-striking 
junior  who  averaged  15  tackles- 
per-game  as  a  linebacker.  He 
was  the  single  PC  player  named 
All-South  Carolina. 

The  assistant  coaches,  who 
share  credit  with  Gault  for  the 
championship  performance,  are 
Billy  Tiller  '55,  Herman  Jackson 
'59  and  Bob  Strock. 


Coach  Gault   (top  left).  Quarterback 
McNeill,  Linebacker  Norris 

Two  longtime  fans  share  Cally  Gaulfs  enthusiasm  over 
the  Bronze  Derby  retained  in  PC's  last-minute  Thanks- 
giving win  over  Newberry.  Helping  to  carry  the  trophy 
off  the  field  are  Thomas  Rice  (left),  maintenance  as- 
sistant, and  Willie  Byrd,  gymnasium  custodian,  whose 
friendships  with  students  span  25  years. 


ssnw. 


A  Great  Basketball  Start 


Blue   Hose   capture    three    tournaments   in   posting 
a   7-3   pre-Christinas   record   with   an  aggressive 
young   ball   club   sparked   by   three   sharpshooters. 


Six  wins  on  the  road,  includ- 
ing three  tournament  champion- 
ships, gave  PC  cagers  a  7-3  pre- 
Christmas  record  and  the  best 
basketball  start  in  more  than 
a  decade. 

"We  are  definitely  better  this 
year,"  Coach  Herb  Robinson 
says.  "'Experience  is  starting  to 
tell  now,  and  I  am  well-pleased 
with  the  progress  of  our  young 
ball  club. 

The  Blue  Hose  opened  by  win- 
ning the  Tip-Off  Tournament 
against  old  rivals  Wofford,  New- 
berry and  Erskine.  They  added 
two  smaller  titles  in  taking  the 
Lander  Invitational  and  the 
Hubbard   Classic,  while   two   of 


the  three  losses  came  against 
strong  Furman  and  Marshall 
University  teams.  The  latter  two 
are  the  toughest  of  the  27-game 
schedule. 

Three  sharpshooters  spark  the 
PC  offense,  which  averages  just 
under  80  points-per-game.  Fred 
Melson  with  an  18-point  average, 
Danny  Yarborough  with  17  and 
Steve  Crowe  with  15  have  each 
been  judged  "most  valuable 
player"  of  the  three  tourna- 
ments. Crowe  leads  the  rebound- 
ers  with  10  per-game. 

Robinson  is  developing  depth 
by  seeing  that  at  least  his  top 
eight  men  play  in  every  game, 
no  matter  how  close  the  score. 


Melson 

He  gives  as  much  experience 
as  possible  to  6-9  center  Rick 
Morris,  his  prize  freshman  re- 
cruited away  from  such  stout 
competitors  as  Davidson,  Wake 
Forest  and  Louisiana  State.  The 
team  captain  is  Dave  Kerchner. 


FIVE   ERAS   OF   FOOTBALL   ALL-STARS 


Football  all-stars  of  five  eras  at  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, selected  by  alumni  vote,  were  honored  as  special 
guests  at  the  PC-Newberry  game  on  Thanksgiving 
afternoon. 

Of  the  79  chosen,  45  returned  for  the  occasion.  Ten 
are  deceased. 

The  all-star  selections: 

1915-29  Era:  Ends  —  Lonnie  S.  McMillian,  Ross 
Lynn,  A.  P.  Macfie,  Joe  Mason:  Interior  Linemen — 
Lee  H.  Griffith,  James  Witherspoon,  Hugh  L.  Eichel- 
berger,  T.  O.  McKeown,  J.  W.  C.  Bell,  Marion  Kirven, 
J.  Graham  Miller,  Porter  Bomar;  Backfield — Jimmy 
Green,  Jimmy  Stamps,  A.  T.  "Jack"  Wilson,  Charlie 
Wilson,  James  "Shorty"  Pearce,  Heyward  J.  Hindman. 

1930-39  Era:  Ends  — J.  B.  Copeland,  Furman  B. 
Pinson,  Jr.,  Be  Moore:  Interior  Linemen  —  Gus 
Blakely,  Archie  Cheatham,  Mike  Caskey,  George 
Ewing,  D.  M.  McNaull,  W.  J.  Millsap,  R.  S.  Reeder; 
Backfield — Harry  Bolick,  Dick  Meisky,  June  Moore, 
Bob  Perrin,  Bob  Sims. 


1940-49  Era:  Ends— Jack  Adams,  Lloyd  Evans, 
J.  C.  Coleman;  Interior  Linemen — Richard  Bowles, 
James  "Bud"  Collier,  Jack  Milam,  Joe  Milam,  Ben 
Moye,  Buddy  McLaughlin,  Bozo  Weir;  Backfield — 
Hank  Caver,  George  Fleming,  Walter  Gooch,  Herb 
Rollins,  Blake  Watts. 

1950-59  Era:  Ends — Joe  Kirven,  Jon  Vastine,  Paul 
Chastain;  Interior  Linemen —  Mac  Copeland,  Sonny 
DuBose,  James  "Buddy"  Neely,  Billy  Ogden,  Luther 
Shealy,  Bill  Schofill,  Tommy  Warren;  Backfield— 
Bill  Hill,  Bobby  Pate,  Bob  Waters,  Ken  Webb,  Jack 
Harper. 

1960-69  Era:  Ends  — Jimmy  Bankhead,  Richard 
Reed,  James  Smith;  Interior  Linemen  —  Tommy 
Campbell,  Shell  Dula,  Randy  Fitzpatrick,  John  Monk, 
Ed  Paulling,  Charles  Reid,  Jim  Sullenberger ;  Back- 
field— Phil  Bradner,  Dan  Eckstein,  Bob  Hackle,  Bill 
Kirtland,   Sam  Williams. 

Honorary  Team  Manager:   P.  D.  Mazyck. 
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EMOTIONAL  PRESSURES 
on  Liberal  Arts  Students 


Youth  of  today  loves  luxury.  They  have  bad 
manners,  contempt  for  authority,  no  respect 
jor  older  people,  and  talk  nonsense  when  they 
should  work.  Young  people  do  not  stand  up 
any  longer  when  adults  enter  the  room.  They 
contradict  their  parents,  talk  too  much  in 
company,  guzzle  their  food,  lay  their  legs  on 
the  table  and  tyrannize  their  elders. 

So  observed  one  of  a  long  succession  of  con- 
cerned   youth-observers    —    a    man    named 
Socrates  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.  I  step  into 
that  long,  crowded  line  of  youth-observers  in  this 
article. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  mental 
health  is  a  matter  of  degree  and  that  most  of  us 
are,  at  least,  a  bit  neurotic.  There  are  "normal" 
stresses  that  are  common  to  college  students.  Most 
people  need  to  cope  with  these  better.  But  more 
important,  many  are  not  satisfied  with  just 
surviving  the  normal  stresses  of  life  but  are 
searching  for  ways  to  become  the  emotional 
equivalents  of  the  physical  he-man,  what  we  call 
"self-actualized." 

I.  There  Should  Be  New  Emoiional  Pressures 
Applied  to  ihe  Student  By  The  Very  Nature 
of  What  a  Liberal  Arts  College  Is 

Dr.  Lewis  Hay  of  this  college  has  stated  that 
a  liberal  arts  education  should  set  a  person  free 
from  blind  obedience  to  authority,  ignorance, 
from  the  status  quo  and  from  the  values  absorbed 
from  the  evil  in  his  culture  to  those  which  lead 
to  the  service  of  others  and  thereby  God.  Now, 


if  this  happens,  I  posit  there  will  be  emotional 
stress  in  the  process. 

Dr.  Erich  Fromm,  a  psychiatrist,  who  observed 
the  effects  of  Nazism  on  a  generation  of  Germans, 
observed  that  men  have  always  been  existen- 
tially  frightened  by  freedom.  The  Germans  in 
the  1930's  were  free,  but  they  were  also  hurting 
economically  because  of  the  depression  and  their 
tender  ego's  smarted  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  What  happened?  They 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  they  bought  a  simple  se- 
curity offered  by  a  man  named  Adolf  Hitler. 
They  did  what  man  has  been  tempted  to  do  in 
every  step  of  his  evolution  and  civilizing:  they 
"escaped  from  freedom." 

Likewise,  the  liberating  of  our  minds  from  the 
conditioning  of  our  years  is  a  painful  process 
and  we  are  tempted  to  regain  the  security  of 
former  years  by  re-submission  to  authority  or 
excessive  conformity  to  some  group  or  ideology. 

Sigmund  Freud  observed  that  from  age  five 
we  internalize  the  values  of  our  culture,  especial- 
ly those  represented  by  our  parents,  into  our 
super-egos — the  internal  rewarder  and  punisher. 
But  from  age  12  or  so  we  have  the  intellectual 
ability  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  we  want  these 
values  to  remain  a  part  of  our  life  styles. 

These  re-evaluations  tend  to  take  place  during 
the  high  school  and  college  years.  But  note,  even 
if  we  are  convinced  that  a  value  must  be  dis- 
carded and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place,  and  we 
follow  this  new  course  of  moral  responsibility, 
we  will  still  feel  guilty  for  a  long,  long  time. 
This  is  what  happens  when  the  former  abstainer 
begins  to  drink  or  the  youth  raised  in  a  political 
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"Part  of  the  anxiety  expected  during  later 
adolescence  conies  because   of  value   shifts. 
This  is  precisely  what  should  happen  during 
college,   and  the  principal  stimuli  challeng- 
ing our  values  should  come  through  courses." 

By  Jack  Renard  Pressau,  PhD 
Professor  of  Religion   and  Psychology 
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conservative  home  decides  to  become  a  liberal 
(or  vice  versa) .  So,  part  of  the  anxiety  expected 
during  later  adolescence  comes  because  of  value 
shifts. 

This  is  precisely  what  should  happen  during 
college,  and  the  principal  stimuli  which  should 
challenge  our  values  should  come  through  our 
courses.  For  instance,  in  history  one  does  study 
about  wars  and  may  find  out  some  rather  threat- 
ening information:  That  America  really  didn't 
win  the  war  of  1812,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  the 
supposed  objectives  of  the  War,  and  there  was 
significant  resistance  in  Congress  and  especially 
in  New  England  against  the  war  throughout  the 
war.  The  Mexican-American  war  was  based  on 
the  supposition  that  they  started  it,  when  accord- 
ing to  many  historians,  it  was  an  excuse  to  acquire 
Western  territory.  It  was  spoken  against  by 
Horace  Greeley  and  Lincoln. 

Thus,  if  one's  conditioned  viewpoint  of  his 
country  does  not  allow  for  imperfection,  history 
can  be  a  threat. 

A  study  of  economics  and  political  science  may 
also  tarnish  images,  when  the  student  finds  out 
'hat  what  has  been  euphemistically  called  "foreign 
aid"  is  traditionally  tied  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  donor  country  and  that  France 
(a  chauvinistic  country)  has  consistently  given 
more  of  its  gross  national  product  to  underde- 
veloped countries  than  we  have. 

Or,  take  a  course  in  the  social  sciences  and 
see  how  the  influences  of  culture  have  molded 
individual  opinions  and  beliefs;  how  advertisers 
and  sales-folk  tap  the  unconscious  needs  to  sell 
a  car  or  a  bottle  of  perfume;  how  gamblers,  sales- 


men and  interrogaters  watch  a  person's  pupils 
dialate,  thus  giving  them  information  about  his 
true  interests  that  he  would  like  to  keep  private. 
When  one  applies  this  to  himself,  he  faces  up  to 
what  the  philosopher  and  social  scientist  must 
face:  whether  or  not  we  are  in  any  sense  free — 
whether  or  not  what  the  theologian  calls  the 
"will"  has  any  self  control. 

Dr.  Hugh  Holman  has  made  the  point  that 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
combined,  helped  man  see  his  limitations  and 
spurred  his  idealism.  Unfortunately,  much  of 
what  is  written  and  produced  for  the  larger 
media  (not  so  much  literature)  has  gone  over 
the  deep  end  to  cynical  despair  about  man. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  was  "Lion's  Love," 
the  first  film  shown  in  the  PC  Coffee  House 
Series.  Here  were  affluent  youths  who,  because 
of  the  phoniness  of  Hollywood  and  American 
life,  had  lost  any  capacity  for  idealism  even  to 
see  it  in  the  life  and  death  of  Robert  Kennedy. 
That  is  one  way  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
idealism:  To  deny  it. 

Thus,  people  who  have  this  despairing,  joyless 
orientation  are  not  impressed  by  the  meaning  of 
Stubb,  in  Moby  Dick,  whose  goodness  drove  the 
captain  to  kill  him.  Nor  could  they  appreciate 
or  approve  of  the  hero  of  The  Fixer,  let  alone 
historical  personages  such  as  Helen  Keller,  Win- 
ston Churchill  or  the  theologian-pastor  Dietrich 
Bon  hoeffer  who  was  executed  by  a  special  SS 
order  a  few  days  before  the  Allied  Armies  libera- 
ted the  Flossenburg  Concentration  Camp. 

Fictional  as  well  as  historical  heroes  do  not  tell 
us  about    the    probable,   but  about   the  possible, 
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The  truth  about  ourselves  and  our  imperfect  culture 
should    produce    psychological    threats    and    stresses. 


in  life.  They  imply  the  question  to  those  who 
can  or  will  hear,  "What  is  your  commitment?" 
In  doing  so  they  provide  as  great  a  threat  as  any 
evil  in  the  world  with  which  we  have  identified. 

So,  to  pull  this  together,  the  horrible  parts  of 
our  world  with  which  education  confronts  the 
student  should  cause  him  anxiety  and  dread — 
and  spur  idealism — just  as  the  beauty  and  majesty 
uncovered  in  art,  literature,  music  and  the  sym- 
metry of  sciences  should  threaten  us  and  elicit 
an  even  stronger  sense  of  awe  and  idealism. 

I  emphasize  the  word  should  because  the  fact 
is  that  too  often  it  doesn't  happen.  I  can  suggest 
several  reasons: 


A.  Perhaps  it  is  not  taught  in  a  way  that  en- 
courages the  student  to  identify  with  it.  Perhaps 
the  information  is  not  integrated  so  that  he  sees 
that  pollution  is  related  to  his  survival,  the  con- 
trol of  behavior  is  related  to  the  golden  rule,  the 
needs  of  the  poor  are  related  to  the  structure  of 
the  economic  system,  or  that  every  character 
from  Adam  to  Oedipus  to  Holden  Caulfield  is  us. 

B.  Another  way  to  escape  emotional  stress  is 
to  keep  the  implications  of  the  liberal  arts  at  a 
safe  distance  through  the  mental  defense  mech- 
anism known  as  "isolation"  or  "insulation."  This 
is  that  human  ability  to  keep  two  logically  con- 
tradictory thought  systems  compartmentalized. 
We  should  remember  that  some  of  those  who 
manned  the  ovens  in  the  German  concentration 
camps  used  to  read  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  listen 
to  Bach  in  the  evenings;  and  that  slavery  was 
justified  as  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  evan- 
gelism to  blacks  by  "Christian  business  men" 
and  clergy.  In  other  words,  students  and  faculty — ■ 
all  of  us — are  very  adept  at  insulating  our  egos 
from  threat,  from  exposing  our  moral  blind  spots 
and  hypocracy  to  the  light  of  truth.  We  often 
choose  to  "escape  from  freedom." 

C.  The  most  distressing  reason  that  the  liberal 
arts  may  not  threaten  some  people  is  that  they 
literally  don't  care  .  .  .  They  have  little  or  no  con- 
science. This  doesn't  mean  that  they  don't  under- 
stand conscience  or  morality;  rather,  these  people 
have  the  uncanny  ability  to  manipulate  the  con- 
science and  guilt  of  another  person  or  an  institu- 
tion for  their  own  ends.  When  these  types  are  so 
impulsive  that  it  leads  to  trouble  with  the  law, 
we  label  them  "character  disorders"   or    "socio- 


paths." But,  many  others  with  inadequately 
formed  or  reformed  consciences  are  quite  prom- 
inent in  many  of  our  communities.  I  think  for 
instance  of  the  way  certain  persons  manipulated 
the  consciences  of  American  religious  liberals  by 
displaying  in  film  and  picture  the  misery  of 
Biafran  people  to  sustain  a  war  doomed  to  failure. 
So,  to  summarize,  if  we  are  the  kinds  of  per- 
sons who  are  open  to  truth  about  ourselves  and 
the  imperfect  culture  with  which  we  have  identi- 
fied since  childhood,  there  should  be  challenges 
and  psychological  threats  and  resultant  stress  in 
practically  every  subject  area  of  the  liberal  arts 
college. 


II.  There  Are  Emotional  Pressures  Applied  to 
the  Student  by  the  Very  Nature  of  Who, 
Where  and  What  Age  He  or  She  Is 

A.  Who  He  or  She  Is 

Sigmund  Freud's  view  was  that  "the  child  is 
father  of  the  man,"  meaning  that  what  happens  in 
the  early  experiences  of  weaning,  toilet-training, 
etc.,  molds  one's  adult  personality.  His  contention 
has  never  been  totally  reversed. 

1.  The  home  situation  may  be  a  pressure  on 
the  student. 

When  you  consider  the  incidence  among  the 
adult  population  of  homes  broken  by  divorce, 
discord,  desertion  or  death,  of  mental  illness,  of 
financial  need,  major  health  or  social  problems, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  many  college  students  are 
under  stress  .  .  .  because,  even  though  the  student 
is  away  (though  many  do  live  at  home) ,  there 
are  the  strong  ties  of  memory  and  worry  as  well 
as  the  communication  of  letter,  telephone,  and 
visit.  It  is  my  conservative  estimate  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  college  students  have   this  stress. 
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It  may  be  low  level,  such  as  where  the  students 
and  his  parents  both  work  night  and  day  to  get 
him  through  school.  Or  it  may  be  high  level, 
such  as  where  the  student  is  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  a  marriage  battle  or  leaned  upon  by  emo- 
tionally immature  or  drained  parents,  or  pres- 
sured as  was  a  student  of  some  years  ago  whose 
father  told  him.  "Be  anything  that  you  want,  as 
long  as  it's  a  doctor." 

2.  The  student's  physical  self  may   be  a  stress 
factor. 

Many  forms  of  mental  illness  are  characterized 
by  metabolic  changes.  Whether  these  changes 
cause  the  illness  or  result  from  it  is  often  debated. 
To  the  degree  that  they  cause  it  or  predispose  one 
to  a  breakdown,  it  is  an  emotional  factor  over 
which  a  student  has  no  control.  He  has  to  learn 
to  live  with  it.  This  is  analogous  to  the  observa- 
tion that  he  cannot  change  any  physical  defect 
he  may  have  either,  but  just  learn  to  live  with  it 
as  did  a  male  black  blind  student  and  a  female 
white  paralyzed-from-the  waist-down  student  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  who  decided  that 
the  only  way  they  could  get  through  school,  was 
to  go  to  classes  together.  He  was  her  legs:  he 
pushed  the  wheel  chair.  And  she  was  his  eyes: 
she  told  him  where  to  go.  They  survived  the 
stressful  handicap  by  learning  how  to  live 
with   it. 

3.  One's  experience  in   high  school   may   be  a 
stress  factor. 

Some  students  have  poor  preparation  for  col- 
lege and  so  must  be  efficient  and  sacrifice  play, 
in  order  to  achieve.  The  wide  use  of  ampheta- 
mines indicates  poor  time-budgeting  and  self- 
discipline  both  in  and  out  of  college.  Others  who 
were  bright  loafed  through  high  school  and  must, 
for  the  first  time,  exert  themselves  to  be  on  the 


Many  students  bring  to  college  learned  fears  because 
of   traumatic   experiences    during   high    school   years. 


top  of  the  academic  heap.  When  the  latter  situa- 
tion occurs,  some  bright  students  flunk  out, 
using  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  shield  their  egos, 
because  they  have  been  conditioned  to  be  on 
top,  and  a  B  average  is  too  much  of  a  threat 
to  their  self-images.  Most  students  who  leave 
college  do  not  lack  the  aptitude  to  graduate. 
Emotional  blocks  are  the  chief  villains. 

Social  experience  in  high  school  is  a  source 
of  potential  stress.  Many  students  were  "big 
wheels"  on  the  high  school  scene.  Whether  they 
can  retain  that  limelight  is  one  factor  in  the  size 
and  type  school  they  select  as  well  as  their  ad- 
justment on  the  campus  of  their  choice. 

Many  students  bring  learned  fears,  because 
of  traumatic  experiences  in  high  school.  These 
include  test  anxiety,  recitation  fears,  fear  of 
social  group,  or  those  related  to  a  very  important 
interpersonal  relationship — dating.  Whether  one 
is  asked  out  by  a  boy,  or  asked  by  the  right  boy, 
is  important.  Whether  or  not  one's  invitation  to 
a  girl  is  accepted  is  the  male  equivalent.  When 
the  threat  is  too  great,  a  girl  can  get  too  busy  to 
date  or  dress  in  such  a  way  to  look  less  desirable. 
This  also  affects  her  figure  control,  conversa- 
tional and  social  skill  development.  The  male 
can  also  be  just  too  busy  and  elect  not  to  join 
a  fraternity  because  of  its  social  obligations.  To 
ask  is  a  threat.  Not  to  be  asked  is  also  a  threat. 

For  some  of  those  who  do  not  date,  as  well 
as  those  who  do,  there  are  homosexual  fears 
and  even  experimentation.  Most  of  this  is  the 
result  of  relative  fears  of  rejection  in  interper- 
sonal relationships.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur 
under  other  stresses  and  if  the  opportunity  is 
present,  which  is  one  reason  why  small  church- 
related  colleges  are  often  located,  as  one  cata- 
logue boasted  in  the  1920's,  "twenty  miles  from 
any  known  form  of  sin." 

An  alternate  way  to  deal  with  self  inade- 
quacies brought  from  one's  past  is  in  "premature" 
interpersonal  relationships,  which  often  end  up 
degenerating  to  sexual-dominated  liaisons.  This 
is  the  kind  where  two  people  get  too  involved 
too  quickly  and  make  the  relationship  try  to  solve 
problems  it  cannot  possibly  handle. 

So,  the  student  may  bring  plenty  of  stresses 
with  him  to  college.  What  happens  then,  when 
he  reaches  the  limits  of  his  stress  tolerance,  is 
that  he  "breaks  down"  to  some  degree.  This  may 
be  anything  from  physical  complaints  to  suicide — 
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Some  students,  from  freshman  to  senior  year,  become  less  dependent  upon 
conformity    for   self-esteem  and    more   self-directed  —  a  liberal  arts  goal. 


for  the  suicide  rate  among  the  college  population 
is  50' ;  higher  than  among  the  non-college  popu- 
lation, with  an  estimated  1000  per  year,  9,000 
attempts  and  90,000  threats. 

B.  The  Place  Is  a  Factor 

In  a  study  done  of  500  freshmen  entering  as 
resident  students  in  a  southern  university,  the 
adjusted  differed  from  the  maladjusted  in  many 
ways.  For  boys  stress  was  associated  with  re- 
lations to  both  parents,  whereas  with  girls  it 
was  associated  just  with  their  mothers  (Freud 
would  have  felt  vendicated!) .  Male  stresses  also 
involved  the  girl  friend,  loneliness,  nervousness, 
eating,  employment,  dependency  on  others,  trans- 
portation, worrying  and  sleeping.  The  females 
list  was  much  shorter.  In  addition  to  mother, 
there  were  just  worrying,  sleeping  and  depend- 
ency on  others. 

These  are  rather  ordinary  complaints.  Yet 
they  tended  to  characterize  the  maladjusted 
population.  Perhaps  we  should  take  more  seri- 
ously the  significance  of  the  transition  from 
home  to  dormitory. 

Grades  are  another  source  of  pressure  because 
of  what  they  represent.  They  often  lead  the 
student  to  do  well  on  what  the  professor  tests 
him  and  to  learn  all  the  devices,  legal  and  illegal, 
to  get  the  best  grade  for  the  least  effort.  The 
pass /fail  system  is  an  attempt  to  encourage  a 
student  to  take  a  course  which  wouldn't  neces- 
sarily help  his  grade-point-ratio,  but  which  would 
broaden  him.  It  is  a  stress-reducing  device. 

Some  schools  are  talking  about  doing  away 
with  grades  altogether  or  simply  letting  a  student 
work  to  a  proficiency  level,  regardless  of  whether 
it  takes  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  do  it.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Glasser,  Herbert  Otto,  and  others  in  the  new 
Humanistic  school  of  psychology  believe  that 
the  effect  of  grading  on  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dent population  ego-strength  is  devastating,  and 
they  are  experimenting  with  new  ways  to  get 
better  performance  with  less  stress.  This  issue 
is  now  "in"  in  some  affluent  northern  and  western 
high  schools. 

C.  The  Age  Is  a  Variable 

The  task  of  adolescence  is  to  develop  a  stable 
sense  of  personal  identity:  to  know  who  you  are 
and  what  you  are  living  for  .  .  . 


Dr.  William  Boyd,  in  the  winter  of  1969,  gave 
a  lecture  at  PC  on  student  sub-cultures.  He 
pointed  out  the  researchers  show  that  the  vast 
majority  of  college  students,  even  at  Berkeley, 
are  there  to  enjoy  it,  to  prepare  for  a  specific 
job  or  because  learning  turns  them  on.  The 
political  activist,  a  small  but  visible  group,  are 
not  made  up  of  mixed-up  kids  acting  out  some- 
thing against  their  parents,  but  the  products  of 
liberal,  socially  conscious  homes.  A  1964  study 
at  Berkeley  showed  that  this  type  of  student  had 
a  more  advanced  score  in  moral  development  than 
either  the  Peace  Corps  or  general  university  pop- 
ulation. They  know  who  they  are.  The  black 
sub-culture  is  an  attempt  to  find  identity  and 
help  their  people  find  it. 

However,  4  per  cent  of  the  campus  crowd  is 
thought  to  have  an  identity  crisis:  they  are  called 
"the  alienated."  They  are  detached  from  all 
value  systems  and  their  own  feelings.  They  tend 
to  be  from  affluent  homes  where  permissiveness 
was  not  combined  with  attention  as  opposed  to 
the  social  activists  whose  parents  gave  them  at- 
tention with  permissiveness.  They  appear  to  be 
most  miserable.  This  is  the  population  whose  use 
of  drugs  often  ends  up  as  an  escape  to  nowhere. 

Identity  is  both  fostered  and  hindered  by 
campus  sub-groups.  Self  esteem  is  increased  by 
acceptance  with  a  club,  or  informal  group,  but 
the  social  pressure  to  conform  is  the  force  that 
accounts  for  much  guilt.  "Will  you  still  accept 
me  if  I  deviate  from  you  all  in  some  way?"  is 
the  unasked  question.  Fortunately,  from  the 
freshman  to  senior  years,  some  students  became 
less  dependent  upon  conformity  for  self-esteem 
and  became  more  self-directed.  That  is  a  liberal 
arts  goal! 

Let  us  now  join  this  pressure-to-conform  with 
the  previous  point  about  the  pressures  a  liberal 
arts  college  should  apply  because  of  its  liberation. 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  had  chapel-assembly 
several  times  a  week  here  at  PC,  an  engineer 
by  the  name  of  Harry  Bolick  spoke  on  the  crisis 
resultant  from  pollution  of  air  and  water.  He 
spoke  from  technical  expertize  and  told  about 
the  water  and  sewage  systems  we  use  in  Clinton 
and  the  state.  By  and  large  that  assembly  was 
interpreted  as  another  attempt  by  the  Establish- 
ment to  fill  another  slot  with  whomever  they 
could  get  to  come.  In  fact,  the  student  newspaper 
said   that  the  absolute  irrelevancy   of  that  pro- 
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Disenchanted    students    lose    faith   in  the   whole   of   religious   institutions, 
government,  etc.,  hecause  part  has  been  apparently  successfully  attacked. 


gram  was  the  chief  reason  to  get  rid  of  required 
assembly.  But  last  year,  the  Blue  Key  organiza- 
tion set  up  a  plan  to  improve  campus  intellectual 
life  by  devoting  a  couple  of  days  to  a  really 
relevant  topic,  "The  Quality  of  Life" — and  chief 
among  the  issues  would  be  the  problems  of  pol- 
lution. 

My  point  is  that  liberating  education  should  ask 
what  Archibald  MacLeish  called  "the  great  and 
liberating  questions  by  which  humanity  makes 
its  way  through  time,"  questions  which  are  im- 
portant whether  they  are  "in"  or  not.  Dean  Inge 
said  that,  "He  who  marries  the  spirit  of  the  age 
may  end  up  a  widower."  The  issue  is  not  whether 
what  the  student  is  asked  to  learn  or  listen  to 
appears  relevant  or  feels  relevant,  but  whether 
it  is  relevant! 

There  is  a  related  adolescent  characteristic 
which  is  also  in  opposition  to  true  liberation.  It 
is  the  impulsiveness  which  encourages  students 
to  "throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water," 
or  to  overgeneralize.  Let  me  illustrate:  I  pointed 
out  how,  when  we  study  our  country's  wars  and 
foreign  policy  students  could  find  it  very  disap- 
pointing and  threatening  which  may  explain 
college  resistance  to  wars  and  the  draft.  The  same 
thing  happens  when  college  students  come  in 
with  a  simplistic  set  of  religious  beliefs.  College 
cuts  down  some  of  these.  Many  professors  seem 
to  get  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  only  to 
humiliate  humanity,  castigate  Christianity,  de- 
molish democracy,  incinerate  all  institutions 
without  offering  any  viable  alternatives  in  their 
places.  It  is  my  guess  that,  if  the  more  extreme 
of  these  types  were  forced  to  express  their  world 
views,  they  either  could  not  do  it  because  they 
had  never  thought  integratively  or  they  would 
be  nihilistic,  a  position  quite  opposite  from  the 
liberal  arts  goal. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  analyze  why  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  high  percentaee  of  these  tvoes 
among  professors  and  what  relationshin  there 
is  between  the  increasing  percentage  of  persons 
in  college  and  the  disenchanted  character  of  the 
"now"  generation.  The  result  is  that  disenchanted 
students  lose  faith  in  the  whole  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, government,  etc.,  because  the  part  has 
been  apparently  successfully  attacked.  The  really 
liberated  student  will  try  to  understand  why 
these  emotional  feelings  are  generated  and  con- 
trol the  impulsive  urge  to  destroy  his  vision  of 


the  whole  until  he  has  had  time  to  hear  and  ex- 
amine all  sides  and  consider  all  options.  , 
Not  only  are  youthful  conformity  and  impul- 
siveness to  be  fought  because  they  avoid  the  en- 
during issues  of  life,  but  also  because  others  use 
these  to  manipulate  students.  It  is  no  secret 
among  those  who  research  youth  opinions  that 
environmental  concern  would  hit  this  country 
last  year.  Many  politicians  and  programmers  pay 
high  fees  to  find  out  in  advance  what  the  next 
"in"  issue  will  be  so  they  can  ride  it  as  a  surfer 
rides  the  crest  of  a  wave.  The  liberal  arts  college 
should  focus  on  the  issues — be  they  "in"  or  "out" 
— not  to  manipulate,  but  to  liberate. 

III.  How  We  Got  This  Stress  and  What  Some  Say 
We  May  Do  About  It 

One  reason  there  is  stress  today  among  educated 
teenagers  throughout  most  of  the  world  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  the  rapid  breakdown  of  societal 
values.  President  Eisenhower  called  the  country 
to  build  some  common  goals  after  Korea,  but  we 
haven't  been  of  one  mind  yet.  And,  historically, 
educated  youth  tend  to  be  more  rebellious  in 
these  transitional  stages. 

Let  us  return  to  the  field  of  psychology  for  a 
second  reason.  Aldous  Huxley  said  that  man  is 
a  "multiple  amphibian"  obliged  to  live  at  once 
in  many  worlds — biological,  social,  spiritual, 
emotional,  cerebal — but  guilty,  after  several 
centuries'  obsessions  with  technology,  of  neg- 
lecting most  of  these  worlds.  Much  of  this  po- 
tential Huxley  said  and  others  agreed,  has 
atrophied. 

In  other  words,  because  of  the  utilization  of 
his  higher  brain,  man  has  fulfilled  the  Biblical 
injunction  to  subdue  the  world  but,  alas,  in  doing 
so  he  has  lost  the  honey  of  life. 

Huxley's  point  is  well  taken.  In  the  amazingly 
fruitful  use  of  his  cerebral  cortex,  man's  "older" 
brain  which  controls  autonomic  functions  (such 
as  his  emotions)  has  been  neglected  and  his 
sensory  input  limited  to  certain  sights  and  sounds. 

So,  out  in  California,  where  new  movements 
often  begin,  we  now  have  "affective"  education 
which  deals  with  emotions  and  attitudes.  Action 
research  is  being  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  there  to  see  if  this  lost 
human  dimension  can  be  recovered.  Unfortunate- 
ly, some  students  and  others  have  already  given 

Continued  on  page  36 
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A L UMNI    NE  WS 


CHAPTER  REPORT 

President  Weersing,  Coach  Cally 
Gault  and  Ben  Hay  Hammet  were 
the  wheelhorses  on  the  alumni  club 
circuit  this  fall  as  almost  500  per- 
sons assembled  in  ten  different 
meetings  to  hear  the  PC  story.  Dean 
Fred  Chapman,  Business  Manager 
Edward  Campbell,  other  coaches 
and  a  few  students  also  made  some 
of  the  meetings  spread  across  four 
states.  Alumni  and  spouses,  parents 
and  prospective  students  attended 
from  the  local  scenes. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C,  alumni 
joined  PC  cadets  attending  Fort 
Bragg  ROTC  Summer  Camp  for  a 
steak  dinner  at  the  Empire  Steak 
House.  Jim  Wilson  '34  coordinated 
the  affair  which  drew  52  persons  on 
July   15. 

GREENVILLE  sponsored  a  Walter 
Johnson  Club  meeting  with  83  in 
attendance  at  Epps  Eating  Place  on 
September  14.  Sandy  Hagood  '65 
presided  and  passed  the  job  on  to 
this  new  set  of  officers:  Dewitt 
Parker  '56,  president;  Toby  Hunter 
'59,  vice-president;  and  Ken  Acker 
'63,    secretary. 

CLINTON  held  a  fund-raising 
workers'  dinner  under  the  direction 


Eckstein's   Rookie   Diary 

Recounts   His  Spirited   Bid 

To  Make  Green   Bay  Team 


of  Mike  Turner  '48  and  Claude 
Crocker  '50  on  September  15  and 
then  staged  an  effective  solicita- 
tion for  the  Johnson  Club. 

SPARTANBURG  drew  50  to  its 
September  30  meeting  at  the  YMCA 
Family  Center  under  the  leadership 
of  Walter  Gosnell  '31  and  Dick 
Carr  '62. 

CHARLOTTE  followed  on  October 
12  with  an  occasion  at  the  Hungry 
Fisherman.  Club  President  Ed  Jack- 
son '60  presided  over  the  table 
of  48. 

AUGUSTA  area  alumni  and 
friends  met  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  George  Mclnnes  '37  at  the  Town 
Tavern  on  October  21.  Twenty- 
eight  attended. 

SUMTER  was  the  scene  cf  the 
fall  Tri-County  Alumni  Club  meet- 
ing on  October  26.  L.  C.  Brooker 
'49,  Pitts  DeLorme  '47  and  Sam 
Lipsey  '40  led  the  group  of  30  in 
attendance  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church   educational    building. 

ANDERSON  staged  a  November 
18  meeting  to  revive  its  local  club 
activities,  and  50  persons  responded. 
They  met  under  the  leadership  of 
Col.  Louis  Jackson  '28  at  the  Holi- 
day  Inn. 

TALLAHASSEE  alumni  produced 
their  ninth  annual  Christmas  Party 


The  41st  Packer  is  the  vivid  ac- 
count by  Dan  Eckstein  '69,  PC's 
Little  All-America  halfback,  of  his 
almost  -  successful  battle  to  make 
the  Green  Bay  professional  team. 

This  "rookie's  diary"  records  the 
physical  and  emotional  strain  of  his 
two  months  in  the  Packer  training 
camp,  competing  against  70  nation- 
ally recognized  super  stars  to  avoid 
the  cut  to  the  final  40  players.  He 
made  it  to  the  last  day  —  the  41st 
player — before  the  ax  fell.  Eckstein 
then  moved  to  the  Canadian  Foot- 
ball League  to  finish  the  1969  season 
as  a  starter  with  Hamilton. 

Dan  wrote  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences and  impressions  in  daily  dis- 
patches to  The  Greenville  (SC) 
News,  and  these  columns  form  the 
nucleus  for  his  book.  He  was  on 
the  sports  staff  of  that  newspaper 
this  past  fall  and  now  seeks  his  MA 
in  guidance  and  counseling  at  the 
University   of  South  Carolina. 

The  41st  Packer  may  be  ordered 
for  $4.95  from  the  publisher,  Jacobs 
Press,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box   150,  Clinton. 


at  Wakulla  Springs  Lodge  on  De- 
cember 5  and  drew  their  usual  fine 
response.  Jimmy  Dennard  '39  and 
Paul  Hartsfield  '42  coordinated  the 
affair. 

ROCK  HILL  area  alumni  and 
spouses  turned  out  more  than  60 
strong  for  a  December  1  meeting 
which  ended  the  fall  season.  It  was 
held  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Oates  Woods  '33  in  the  educational 
building  of  the  Oakland  Avenue 
Presbyterian    Church. 

Jones  Succeeds  Cooler 
As   USAR  School   Head 

The  change  of  command  at  the 
Columbia  (SC)  US  Army  Reserve 
School  has  a  special  PC  touch,  with 
Alumnus  W.  Elbert  Jones  '41  replac- 
ing PC  Professor  Claude  H.  Cooler 
as  commandant — both  colonels  serv- 
ing in  a  part-time  capacity. 

Jones  also  is  a  college  teacher, 
serving  as  associate  professor  of 
accounting  at  the  University  of 
South   Carolina   since   1957. 

Dr.  Cooler  stepped  down  last 
June,  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
Army  Reserve,  after  serving  as 
USAR  School  head  for  the  previous 
year.  He  was  awarded  the  meritori- 
ous service  ribbon  for  his  work 
there.  At  PC,  Dr.  Cooler  heads  the 
psychology    department. 

Elbert  Jones,  moving  up  from 
deputy  commandant,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Army  Reserve  program 
since  World  War  II  in  which  he 
served  as  an  infantry  officer. 


Jones  '41 


Hays  '48 


Hays  on   Public   Speaking 

A  book  on  public  speaking,  en- 
titled Practically  Speaking — in  Busi- 
ness, Industry  and  Government,  is 
the  most  recent  production  of  Robert 
Hays  '48,  English  department  chair- 
man at  Southern  Technical  Institute 
in  Marietta,  Ga. 

It  is  designed  as  a  practical  hand- 
book   for    the    person    in    business, 
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industry  or  government  who  must 
speak  occasionally  but  effectively. 
The  book  follows  Hays'  earlier  work 
on  Principles  of  Technical  Writing. 
also  published  by  Addison-Wesley. 
In  addition  to  teaching  and  tech- 
nical writing,  including  many  maga- 
zine articles,  Hays  is  a  lecturer  and 
consultant  to  business  and  industry 
in  communications.  He  was  a  top- 
honor  graduate  of  PC  and  earned 
his  M.Ed,  from  Emory  University. 


THE  CLASS   ROLL 

1910-18 

Julius  S.  McGregor  '10  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Mabel  Sumerel 
'07,  continue  to  reside  in  Ruby  S.  C, 
where  he  was  born  almost  83  years 
ago.  He  retired  last  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Circle  H  Ranch  and 
prior  to  that  headed  the  Ruby 
Canning  Co.  for  many  years. 

Paul  D.  Mazyck  '12  lives  in  retire- 
ment at  Jonesville,  S.  C.  after 
having  spent  his  career  working  in 
two  banks,  as  an  insurance  agency 
manager  and  as  office  manager  with 
the  South  Carolina  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  American  Legion 
and  Masonic  activity. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Brimm  '17,  retiring 
as  Librarian  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Virginia  after  40  years 
there,  will  be  visiting  librarian  at 
Louisville  Seminary  during  the  next 
academic  year.  He  will  work  with 
the  seminary's  librarian  in  all 
phases   of   library   operations. 

The  Rev.  Ludwig  A.  Beckman,  Jr. 
'18,  retired  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Louisville,  Miss.,  has  published 
a  book  of  his  Junior  Sermons  for 
Children.  It  is  a  collection  of  60 
of  his  short  sermons  he  delivered 
especially  for  children  during  some 
of  his  morning  services.  The  volume 
sells  for   $3,   and  as   Beckman   puts 


it:  "Where  else  could  you  get  a  good 
sermon  for  five  cents?"  His  address 
is  PO  Box  495. 

1925-37 

DeSaussure  D.  Edmunds  '25  of 
New  York  City,  retired  vice-presi- 
dent of  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  has  spent  the  fall  in  Athens. 
Greece,  as  a  volunteer  member  of 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  assisting  a  Greek  life  insur- 
ance company  in  the  formation, 
structuring,  training  and  develop- 
ment of  its  agency  sales  force. 

Dr.  Stephen  T.  Harvin  '27  retired 
on  June  30  as  minister  of  the  South 
Jacksonville  (Fia.)  Presbyterian 
Church  after  33  years  in  that  pulpit. 
When  he  started  in  1937,  the  con- 
gregation numbered  150,  and  it  now 
stands  at  2,000  members.  During 
this  time  Dr.  Harvin  has  served  as 
moderator  and  stated  clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Florida,  as  presbytery 
moderator  and  as  a  member  of 
many  General  Assembly  committees. 

Ralph  Gunn  Campbell  '26  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Central  Security  Life 
Insurance  Co.  A  native  of  Laredo, 
Tex.,  he  returned  to  that  state  after 
attending  PC  and  earned  both  his 
BBA  and  MBA  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  has  been 
active  in  church  work,  serving  as 
a  Presbyterian  elder.  Campbell  is 
married  to  the  former  Jeroleen 
Johnson,  and  they  have  two  sons. 
Address:  2012  Hawthorne,  Fort 
Worth  76101. 

Spencer  R.  Elliott  '29  is  complet- 
ing 22  years  as  postmaster  at 
Winnsboro,  S.  C.  He  assumed  that 
position  in  1948  after  World  War 
II  service  in  the  Air  Force  and, 
prior  to  that,  work  in  public  educa- 
tion. Elliott  earned  his  MA  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

I.  Mac  Adair  '30  continues  to 
operate  his  Men's  Shop  in  Clinton 
and  is  completing  38  years  in  this 


business  he  started  in  1932.  His 
active  church  and  civic  life  has  in- 
cluded being  president  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  an  elder  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Laverne  McQuiston,  and 
they  have  three  sons. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Little  John 
Hamilton  '32  has  served  as  minister 
of  the  Ocean  Drive  Beach  (SC) 
Presbyterian  Church  since  1957. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  the  Bates- 
burg-Leesville  (SC)  Church  for  11 
years  and  was  an  Army  chaplain  in 
World  War  II.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Sara  Malone  Davis,  have 
two  sons. 

Edward  C.  Gilmer  '34  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  is  manager  of  office 
services  with  M.  Lowenstein  & 
Sons,  a  firm  he  has  been  associated 
with  since  1947.  Previously,  he  was 
an  engineer  with  Bell  Aircraft. 

Col.  Malcolm  E.  Norton  '37  re- 
tired from  the  Air  Force  last  Janu- 
ary after  30  years  of  active  service. 
He  is  now  in  graduate  school  at 
Trinity  University,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  working  on  his  master's  de- 
gree in  hospital  administration.  His 
San  Antonio  address:    224  Stanford. 


1938-42 

The  Rev.  William  P.  Burns  '38 
serves  as  rector  of  the  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  granted  a  DD  degree  by  that 
institution  in  1968.  Burns  attended 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Vir- 
ginia after  finishing  PC  and  served 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  from 
1941  to  1962  —  at  which  time  he 
joined  the  Episcopal  ministry. 

Robert  M.  Stephenson  '41  of  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  is  scheduled  to  retire 
this  year  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  He  has  served  as 
a  special  agent  with  the  US  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  leaving  PC. 


Alumni  of  the  1919-22  vintage  who  returned  for  Homecoming  reunion  included,  left  to  right:  John  D.  Henderson 
'21,  Ansel  Godfrey  '22,  C.  E.  Piephoff  '22,  Gilbert  Stuart  '22,  A.  R.  Hafner  '21,  Russell  Park  '20,  Marion  Carrigan  '19, 
Louis  LaMotte  '22,  David  Blakely  '23  and  George  Estes  '20.  In  the  picture  at  right  below,  the  1930  classmates  are 
Fleming  Mason,  Mac  Adair  and  Kenneth  R.  Henderson.    Some  others  attending  were  not  present  for  the  picture. 


Hamilton  '32 


Boswell  '42 


Martin  '43 


Fred  M.  Tannery,  '41  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  is  a  Federal  Service  Em- 
ployee, staff  administrative  assis- 
tant. He  settled  in  Columbia  in  1961 
upon  retirement  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  after  20  years  of  Army  serv- 
ice. Tannery  has  been  active  as  a 
Presbyterian  Church  officer  and 
in  the  Boy  Scout  program. 

Col.  Felton  H.  Moore  '41  stationed 
at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  is  president  of 
the  US  Army  Physical  Evaluation 
Board.  He  and  wife  Mary  Alice  live 
at  2701  Smith  Creek  Road,  Augusta. 

B.  Clifford  Boswell,  Jr.  '42  is  a 
senior  chemical  engineer  with  the 
Tennessee  Eastman  Co.  of  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.  He  has  been  with  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  since  1956  after  five 
years  as  superintendent  and  senior 
chemical  engineer  with  the  Hols- 
ton  Defense  Corp.,  and  prior  to  that 
he  was  affiliated  with  the  Monsan- 
to Co.  He  has  been  an  active  church 
officer  and  received  the  1965  Civi- 
tan  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Kingsport  Club. 

1943-49 

Mrs.  Ruth  Farrell  Dillon  '43  is 
now  operating  her  own  imports 
company  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  She 
moved  there  in  1969  after  the  death 
oi  her  husband,  who  had  operated 
a  similar  type  business  in  Japan  for 
many  years.  Her  address:  Dillon 
Imports,  2161  Kalia  Road  318,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii  96815.  This  news  comes 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  W. 
Brown,  who  have  continued  to  re- 
side in  Clinton  after  his  retirement 
as  PC  president  and  who  visited 
with  Ruth  during  a  trip  to  Hawaii 
last   summer. 

Emily  L.  Martin  '43  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Spartanburg  (SC) 
City  Schools  since  1954.  Prior  to 
that  she  spent  ten  years  as  an 
analytical  chemist  with  the  Fair- 
forest  Finishing  Co.  She  holds  an 
MAT  degree  in  science  from  Con- 
verse and  resides  at  613  Maple 
Street. 

The   Rev.    H.   Keith   Hill   '47   last 
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summer  moved  to  a  new  pulpit 
when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Ga.  He  went  there  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  had 
served  the  Northminster  Church 
since  1959  and  during  which  time 
he  was  a  1961  moderator  of  Su- 
wanee  Presbytery.  Keith  earlier  had 
served  churches  in  Cairo,  Ga.,  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  Winchester,  Ky.,  and 
Andalusia,  Ala.  He  and  wife  Lois 
have  two  daughters. 

Dr.  James  R.  Childress  '49  is  a 
practicing  dentist  in  Anderson, 
S.  C,  where  he  also  serves  actively 
as  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  native  of  Laurens,  he 
earned  his  dental  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1953,  after 
which  he  served  for  three  years  as 
an  officer  in  the  Navy.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Sara  Frank  Is- 
bell,  and  they  have  two  daughters. 

John  H.  Hunter,  Jr.  '49  is  the  new 
dean  of  students  at  the  York  Coun- 
ty (SC)  Technical  Education  Cen- 
ter. He  moved  to  that  position  this 
fall  after  many  years  as  principal 
of  York  High  School.  Hunter  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in   1961. 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  Perry,  Jr.  '49 
during  the  past  summer  accepted 
the  call  of  Atlanta's  Briarcliff  Bap- 
tist Church  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion.   He    had    been    serving     in    a 


similar  capacity  with  the  St.  Mat- 
thews Church  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
since  1967.  Frank  has  completed 
three  years'  study  toward  the  doc- 
torate of  education  degree  at  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
and  is  scheduled  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  soon.  His  new 
address:  2491  Melinda  Drive  NE, 
Atlanta  30345. 

1950-54 

Ernest  T.  Anderson,  Jr.  '50  of 
Flowery  Branch,  Ga.,  has  been 
territory  manager  for  the  John 
Deere  Co.  since  1955.  After  finish- 
ing PC  and  serving  two  years  in 
the  Army,  he  entered  Clemson  to 
earn  a  degree  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering. He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Ross  Cornwell,  have  two 
children. 

The  Rev.  Jimmie  R.  Hollands- 
worth  '50,  after  a  year  on  leave 
from  the  mission  field,  has  returned 
to  Mexico  where  he  and  wife  Doro- 
thy have  worked  so  effectively  for 
a  number  of  years.  His  new  address: 
Belisario  Dominguez  2710,  Colonia 
Jardin,  Monterrey,  N.  L.,  Mexico. 

Lt.  Col.  Edwin  F.  Cavaleri,  Jr.  '51 
is  now  attending  the  US  Army  War 
College  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
(Box  35.  Student  Detachment)  — 
the  next  step  beyond  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1968.  One 
of  the  years  in-between  he  spent 
with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in 
the  Far  East.  He  has  been  in  the 
finance  corps  since  1952,  and  he 
and  wife  Rae  Minick  Caveleri  '52 
have  one  daughter. 

Robert  B.  Moore  '51  serves  as 
coordinator  of  Federal  programs  of 
the  Clarke  County  School  District, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Don  K.  Hill  '52  has  been  plant 
manager  of  LaFrance  Industries  in 
LaFrance,  S.  C,  since  1962.  He  pre- 
viously spent  five  years  as  a  field 
supervisor  with  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.   after  serving   five  years  as  an 


Among  those  returning  1938-40  alumni:  Arthur  Erwin.  Baxter  Carpenter, 
Billy  Kee,  Mrs.  Bebe  Dillard  McSween,  Allen  McSween,  Gaither  Shaw,  James 
Terrell,  Alex  Abercrombie,  Mrs.  Annie  Jackson  Wardlaw,  Dugald  Hudson, 
Dean  Power,   Neille    Wilson  and   Bob   Ellison.    They   enjoyed   a   full    day. 


infantry  officer  (1952-57).  Don  is 
married  to  the  former  Betty  Jean 
Freeland,  and  they  have  three 
daughters. 

Art  Baker  '53  is  now  in  his  first 
year  as  an  assistant  coach  of  the 
bowl-bound  Texas  Tech  football 
team.  He  moved  there  after  four 
successful  years  as  offensive  back- 
field  coach  with  Clemson  Univer- 
sity and  wrote  recently:  "We  all 
enjoy  living  in  Lubbock,  and  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  this  is  real  cowboy 
country  —  everybody  wears  boots 
and  cowboy  hats  .  .  .  it's  amusing  to 
find  so  many  people  in  Texas  who 
have  heard  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege." Art  and  wife  Edith — along 
with  their  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter— live  at  6119  Louisville  Drive. 
Lubbock,   Tex. 

Married — Miss  Sharon  Elizabeth 
Stark  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  James 
M.  Cleland  '53  of  Seneca,  S.  C,  on 
May  23,   1970. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  F.  Crowther,  Jr. 
'54  has  accepted  an  appointment  to 
spend  this  school  year  as  a  fellow 
in  pastoral  care  and  counseling  in 
the  Division  of  Religion  and  Psy- 
chiatry at  the  Menninger  Founda- 
tion in  Topeka,  Kans.  To  engage 
in  this  study  he  resigned  last  sum- 
mer as  pastor  of  the  Teays  Valley 
Fresbyterian  Church  of  Scott  De- 
pot,  W.  Va. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Ketchem  '54  has 
become  pastor  of  the  George  Kirby 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Goldsboro,  N.  C,  after  serving  the 
Tarboro,  N.  C,  Church  for  the  past 
several  years.  His  new  address  is 
823  Herman   Street. 

1955-59 

Robert  E.  Cothran  '55  is  in  the 
accounting  department  of  the  Gran- 
iteville  Co.,  Graniteville,  S.  C.  He 
joined  this  organization  after  six 
years  with  the  United  Merchants 
&  Manufacturers,  Inc.  (1960-66)  and 
five   previous   years   as   department 


Anderson  '50 


Baker 


Knox  '64 


manager  with  J.  B.  White  &  Co.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.  He  and  his  wife — 
the  former  Shirley  Joan  Barnes — 
and  two  children  live  at  256  New- 
berry Street  NW,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Norwood  L.  DuRant,  Jr.  '55  and 
brother  John  Rutledge  DuRant  '59 
of  Route  1,  Alcolu,  S.  C,  are  part- 
ners in  the  operation  of  the  DuRant 
Brothers  Farm.  Norwood  was  the 
second-place  state  winner  in  the 
"outstanding  young  farmer  of  the 
year"  1966  competition.  He  and  wife 
Peggy  have  three  children. 

Ted  H.  Howie  '56  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  recently  joined  the  real  estate 
department  of  C.  Douglas  Wilson, 
Inc.,  to  be  associated  with  residen- 
tial and  commercial  sales.  He 
formerly  headed  the  H  e  1 1  a  m  s 
Agency  there. 

Samuel  G.  McGregor  '56  is  treas- 
urer and  director  of  the  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  of  Henderson, 
Lindsay  &  Michaels,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Greenville,  S.  C.  On 
September  4  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Linda  Louise  Lynn  of 
Greenville. 

Another  bachelor  in  good  stand- 
ing also  moved  across  the  line  when 
Leslie  Pue  '56  was  married  to  the 
former  Margaret  Heyden  of  Kla- 
math Falls,  Ore.,  last  June  26.  His 
new  address  is  20200  Lucille  Avenue 
No.  22,  Cupertino,  Calif.  95014.  Les- 
lie continues  his  career  as   a  pilot 


An  enthusiastic  group  returned  to  the  campus  during  Homecoming  for  the 
1941  class  reunion.  Among  those  present  jor  this  picture -taking  were: 
Edward  Overcash,  Louis  Purtsr.  Felton  Moore.  W.  T.  King.  Tench  Owens. 
Roy  Mac  Spratt,  Roy  Coker  and  Dick  M°isky. 


with  TWA,  flying  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Young  '56,  in  the 
Army  medical  corps  since  1959,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
An  honor  graduate  of  PC  and  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
he  is  a  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ophthalmology.  His  wife, 
the  former  Joan  Addy,  added 
daughter  Frances  Ruth  to  the  fam- 
ily on  August  11,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore they  moved  to  Montgomery. 
New  address:    1808  Radcliffe  Road. 

Robert  W.  Young  '56  was  awarded 
his  master  of  science  degree  in 
teaching  by  Georgia  Southern  Col- 
lege last  June. 

James  F.  Brown  '57  was  recently 
named  regional  quality  control 
manager  for  Owens-Illinois  with 
offices  in  the  Toledo  home  office. 
He  transferred  from  Augusta,  Ga. 
where  he  was  chief  chemist  for 
Lilly  Tulip,  a  division  of  Owens- 
Illinois.  He  and  his  wife — the  former 
Joan  Ray — and  four  children  live 
at  337  Hickory  Lane,  Waterville, 
O.   53566. 

Frank  Kurtz  '57  has  been  division 
manager  with  White's,  National 
Hills,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  for  the  past 
seven  years.  He  moved  up  from 
buyer  with  this  company  and  is  now 
living  with  wife  Rebecca  and  two 
children  at  1836  Paris  Avenue, 
North  Augusta,  S.  C. 

S.  Warren  Mayes,  Jr.  '57  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Chemical  Co. 
of  Thomasville,  Ga.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Gladys  Home  Ferguson, 
and  they  have  a  son  and  daughter. 
Address:   203  Tuxedo  Drive. 

Dr.  Maxcy  B.  O'Tuel  '58,  principal 
of  the  L.  W.  Conder  Elementary 
School  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  had  an 
article  on  "The  Middle  School — 
A  Fitting  Process"  appearing  in  the 
October  issue  of  Sandlapper  maga- 
zine. He  has  been  invited  to  attend 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  scheduled  for  December 
13-18. 

Dr.    Guy  S.  Blakely  '58  is  in  the 
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general  practice  of  medicine  and 
co-owner  of  the  Barnett-Blakely 
Clinic  in  Woodruff,  S.  C.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Gerry  Gallo- 
way, have  three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Anne  Kirkpatrick  Wind  '58 
teaches  in  the  Cairo  (Ga.)  High 
School.  Shortly  after  finishing  PC, 
she  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia  on  a  National  Science 
Foundation  Scholarship  and  earned 
her  master  of  education  degree.  Her 
husband,  Robert  H.  Wind,  is  the 
editor  of  The   Cairo  Messenger. 

Kenneth  A.  Caswell  '59  is  analy- 
tical supervisor  with  Olin  Mathie- 
son  of  Covington,  Ind.  He  has  been 
associated  as  a  chemist  with  this 
firm  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
prior  to  that  was  with  American 
Enka.  Ken  is  married  to  the  former 
Linda  Sue  Poe,  and  they  have  two 
children.  Address:  1005  Orchard 
Drive,  Covington. 

Nak  Young  Choung  '59  is  general 
manager  of  Collier-Macmillan  In- 
ternational of  New  York  City,  a 
firm  he  has  been  connected  with 
since  leaving  PC.  He  earned  his  MA 
for  New  York  University. 

Mai.  W.  Trotti  Riley  III  '59  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Information  in  the  Penta- 
gon after  earning  a  Silver  Star,  the 
Army's  third  highest  medal  for 
gallantry,  for  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Last  February,  while  serving 
as  district  senior  advisor,  Tarn  Quan 


District,  Binh  Dinh  Province,  he 
rescued  the  wounded  deputy  district 
chief  under  fire  while  wounded 
himself.  Trotti  is  a  ten-year  Army 
veteran  who  also  holds  the  Bronze 
Star,  Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  and  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge. 

1960-63 

Tony  L.  Benson  '60  is  director  of 
recreation  and  training  at  Whitten 
Village,  institution  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  near  Clinton.  He  and 
wife  Jane  have  a  son  and  daughter. 

Dr.  Mitchell  L.  Flynn  '60  prac- 
tices dentistry  in  Taylors,  S.  C.  He 
earned  his  dental  degree  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  1964. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Brenda 
Smith,  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

James  W.  Glenn,  Jr.  '60  is  a  biol- 
ogy instructor  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Lancaster  Regional  Campus  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He 
has  been  associated  with  this  insti- 
tution since  1965,  and  has  taught 
previously  at  Gardner-Webb,  PC 
and  Porter  Military  Academy.  Jim 
earned  his  MA  in  biology  at  Ap- 
palachian   State    University. 

C.  Harrison  Clayton  '61  moved 
from  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  Gaffney, 
S.  C,  last  summer  to  work  with  the 
Insurance  Trust  Co.  there.  He  and 
his  family  are  living  at  133  Sunset 
Drive. 


Dr.  John  D.  Parker  '61  is  now 
stationed  in  Berlin  with  the  279th 
Station  Hospital  (APO  New  York 
09742).  He  previously  was  situated 
in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  he  did 
his  surgery  residency  at  the  Spar- 
tanburg   General   Hospital. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Smth,  Jr.  '61 
last  spring  became  affiliated  as 
associate  minister  of  education  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  The  previous  year, 
Bob  had  returned  from  a  tour  of 
service  as  a  missionary  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Congo.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Dorothy  M. 
Darnell,  and  they  now  live  with 
their  two  daughters  at  500  Raphael 
Boulevard  NE,  St.  Petersburg. 

James  D.  King  '62  is  the  new  exe- 
cutive vice-president  and  managing 
officer  of  the  Travelers  Rest  (SC) 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. He  went  there  from  his  posi- 
tion as  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  with 
which  he  had  been  affiliated  since 
1963.  Jim  is  married  to  the  former 
Esther  Crump,  and  they  have  two 
children. 

G.  C.  "Beansy"  Frampton,  Jr.  '62 
took  time  off  from  his  doctoral 
studies  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  last  summer  to  win  the 
men's  singles  championship  in  the 
18th  annual  Kiwanis  City  Closed 
tennis  tournament  in  Columbia.  He 
also  teamed  up  to  capture  the  dou- 


Homecoming  Awards: 


To   Rhame  and  Dent 


Dr.  Delmar  O.  Rhame  '26  (right),  Clinton  physician 
and  surgeon,  receives  the  1970  Alumni  Service  Award 
presented  by  President  Weersing  during  the  Novem- 
ber 7  Homecoming  program.  He  was  cited  for  "un- 
usually devoted  and  meritorious  service"  to  PC  ranging 
over  a  period  of  almost  40  years — as  a  trustee,  alumni 
president  and  class  agent,  and  as  college  physician. 


Harry  S.  Dent  '51,  special  counsel  to  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  looks  over  the  1970  Alumni  Gold  P  Award 
he  has  just  received  from  Dr.  David  W.  A.  Neville  '51, 
an  alumni  director  from  Greenwood.  The  presentation 
was  made  to  Dent  for  "outstanding  achievements  in 
his  chosen  profession  which  reflect  credit  upon  Presby- 
terian College."   Dent  and  Neville  were  PC  roommates. 
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bles  title,  showing  he  had  lost  little 
ol  his  old  PC  form. 

Mike  Jarrett  '62,  with  the  US 
Public  Health  Service,  is  assigned 
to  the  tuberculosis  control  division 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  in  Columbia  as  a  public 
health  advisor.  He  and  his  wife  Judy 
'63  live  in  nearby  Little  Mountain, 
S.  C.  (Route  1).  She  teaches  Eng- 
lish at  Irmo  Middle  School  in 
Columbia. 

Douglas  E.  Miller  '62  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  and  wife  Roxana  recent- 
ly announced  the  birth  of  a  third 
child — son  Warren  Edwin  Miller 
III.  He  is  a  mortgage  banker  with 
Neuburger  &  Co. 

The  Rev.  David  L.  Waters  '62  re- 
cently became  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Sweetwater. 
Tenn.,  after  being  assistant  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church  of  Sav- 
annah. He  and  wife  Elaine  have  a  son 
and  daughter.  Their  new  address: 
1309   Peachtree   Street,   Sweetwater. 

Fred  H.  Cook  '63  is  now  situated 
in  Atlanta  as  regional  sales  mana- 
ger over  Georgia  and  Northern 
Florida  for  Puritan  Chemical  Co. 
He  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
currently  live  at  2909  Haverford 
Lane,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Born — to  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
David  Watts  '62  of  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 
— a  daughter,  Karen  Elizabeth— on 
October    12,    1970. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Snellgroves  '63  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
— a  daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth — 
on  June  15,  1970.  Norman  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Kenneth  D.  Acker  '63  is  affiliated 
as  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm 
of  Acker  &  Acker  of  hometown 
Pickens,  S.  C.  He  earned  his  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  School  of  Law  and  then 
served  two  years  as  an  officer  in 
the  Army  artillery  before  settling 
into  his  career  in  1968. 

The  Rev.  Roe  M.  Callaway,  Jr.  '63 
is  pastor  of  the  Gretna  (Fla.)  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  church  he  served 
as  a  student  minister  while  study- 
ing at  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1965-68).  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Paula  Heath  Smith, 
sister  of  Pat  Smith. 

Loren  D.  Eagles,  Jr.  '63  holds  a 
position  in  the  public  relations  de- 
partment of  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  and  is  situated  in  the 
New  York  City  headquarters  office. 
He  was  married  in  September  to 
the  former  Kathy  Kretschmann  of 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Married — Jane  May  Witherspoon 
of  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Dr.  Harold 
Pagan  Hope,  Jr.   '63   of  Atlanta  on 


June  20,  1970. 

Born  to  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
D.  Woodall  '63  of  Newland,  N.  C— 
a  daughter,  Suzanne  Miller  —  on 
October  5,  1970.  He  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there. 

Max  Walker  '63  has  been  promoted 
from  aquatic  biologist  to  pollution 
control  specialist  with  the  Georgia 
Water  Quality  Control  Board.  He 
recently  completed  a  course  at  the 
Mountain  Lake  Biological  Station 
in  Virginia.  Max  and  wife  Harriet 
'64  live  at  941  Pine  Roc  Drive, 
Stone   Mountain.    Ga. 


196465 

The  Rev.  Tom  Knox  '64  recently 
became  assistant  pastor  of  the  Ever- 
green Presbyterian  Church  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  He  moved  there  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Sattillo  (Miss.) 
Church.  Last  May  9,  wife  Maria 
presented  Tom  with  an  8  pound-4 
ounce  son  to  go  along  with  their 
two-year-old   daughter. 

Charles  B.  Barnwell,  Jr.  '64  of 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  is  now  in  his 
third  year  as  an  associate  in  the 
law  firm  of  Horger  &  Horger.  He 
earned  his  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
degree  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in   1967. 

Howard  Byron  Bell  '64  also  re- 
sides in  Orangeburg  as  the  field 
claims  representative  of  State  Farm 
Insurance  Co.  Before  going  there, 
he  was  associated  with  Saluda  (SC) 
High  School  as  a  teacher  and  with 
the  Lehigh  Cement  Co.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Kathryn  King,  and  they 
have  a  daughter. 

Rollin  D.  Butler  '64,  representa- 
tive with  the  Broyhill  Furniture 
Industry,  now  lives  at  1721-1/2 
North  Main  Street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
When  not  selling  furniture,  Rollin 
builds  sports  cars  and  drives  on  the 
race  car  circuit. 

Bill  Culp  '64  is  currently  the  as- 
sistant executive  director  of  the 
Southwest  Atlanta  YMCA.  His  ad- 
dress: Apartment  502,  2280  Camp- 
bellton  Road  SW,  Atlanta. 

Keith  Richardson  '64,  head  coach 
and  athletic  director  at  Clinton  High 
School,  finished  his  second  football 
season  here  this  fall  with  a  solid 
9-2  record.  Just  before  the  season 
started,  he  was  awarded  his  master 
of  arts  degree  from  East  Tennessee 
State  University.  Prior  to  coming 
to  Clinton,  Keith  was  a  teacher  and 
coach  at  Woodruff  (SC)  High  and 
principal  of  Woodruff's  New  Bethel 
School.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Tallulah  Kirby,  and  they  have  a 
son  and   daughter. 

Glen  Browder   '65  expects  to  re- 


ceive his  PhD  in  political  science 
from  Emory  University  in  1971.  He 
has  been  attending  the  graduate 
school  there  since  entering  on  a 
University  Fellowship  in  1968  and 
is  working  on  the  dissertation 
"Party  Leaders  and  Workers  in  a 
Transformed  Party  System:  A  study 
of  DeKalb  County,  Georgia."  After 
leaving  PC,  Glen  worked  for  one 
year  as  a  sports  writer  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  then  was  an 
investigator  with  the  US  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  two  years. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Becky  Moore, 
and  they  presently  live  at  837  Clif- 
ton Court  Circle  NE,   Atlanta. 

Born — to  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Cape  '65  of  the  US  Army — a  son, 
Christopher  Lee — on  April  4,  1970. 
Jim  returned  last  summer  from 
duty  in  South  Vietnam,  where  he 
served  as  a  company  commander  at 
Cam  Rahn  Bay.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Lucia  Adelaide  Hiott,  and 
they  have  a  young  daughter  in  ad- 
dition to  the  new  son. 

Ike  W.  Cobb  '65  recently  became 
affiliated  with  law  firm  of  Hansell, 
Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey  in  Atlanta. 
He  earned  his  LLB  degree  from 
the  Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law, 
Mercer  University,  where  he  was 
president  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity. 

Lee  Davis  '65  as  assistant  mana- 
ger of  Snelling  &  Snelling  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  working  primarily  in 
the  placement  of  administrative 
people  in  a  salary  range  of  $10,000 
per  year  and  up.  Last  July  wife 
Peggy  presented  Lee  with  their  first 
child — a  son,  Brian  Lee.  Their  ad- 
dress: 500  A  Ridge  Townhouses, 
Asheville. 

Married — Sandra  Dianne  Zorn  of 
Denmark,  S.  C,  to  William  Andrew 
Humphries  '65  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
He  is  employed  there  with  Fidelity 
Union  Life  Insurance   Co. 

Mason  C.  Johnson  '65  has  been 
working  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  since  March,  1969.  He  was 
married  that  August  and  currently 
resides  at  3530  Cassina  Road. 

W.  Sherrod  Rhodes  '65  is  now  as- 
sociated with  Price  Waterhouse  & 
Co.  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  after  com- 
pleting graduate  work  in  business 
administration  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  He  and  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth  are  the  parents  of  a  young 
son,  Robert  Sherrod,  born  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1969.  Their  address:  5312 
Wilkinson  Boulevard. 

James  C.  Settle  '65  is  a  special 
agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  presently  stationed   in 
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Washington  and  living  in  nearby 
Springfield,  Va.  (6104  Amherst 
Avenue).  He  joined  the  FBI  in  1968 
immediately  after  Army  service. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Judith  Elaine 
Harrelson,  and  they  have  a  young 
daughter. 

1966-67 

Patterson  W.  Brown  '66  is  a  com- 
mercial officer  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Atlanta.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Jeanne  Byrd,  now 
live  at  103  Karland  Drive  NW. 

Harry  T.  Butler,  Jr.,  '66  is  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  Butler's 
Bootery,  Inc.,  of  Bradenton,  Fla. 

Davisson  F.  Dunlap,  Jr.  '66  is  now 
attending  the  University  of  Florida 
law  school.  He  entered  that  institu- 
tion in  1968  after  two  years'  service 
in  the  Army. 

Larry  A.  Piatt  '66  received  his 
PhD  in  sociology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  last  August.  In  the 
spring  he  had  presented  a  paper  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Socio- 
logical Society  in  Atlanta.  The  paper 
was  on  the  subject  "The  Profession- 
alization  of  Dental  Students:  The 
Application  of  Socio-Anthropoligi- 
cal  Methodology." 

William  H.  (Bubba)  Roundtree 
'66  is  now  general  manager  of 
Minette  Mills  in  Grover,  N.  C.  He 
moved  into  this  position  last  sum- 
mer after  just  over  a  year  with  the 
concern  which  manufactures  bed- 
spreads. The  summer  also  saw  Mrs. 
Virginia  Crichfield  Roundtree  '67 
presenting  him  with  their  first 
child — a  daughter,  Laura  Elizabeth 
—on  July  9,  1970.  The  family  lives 
in  Shelby,  N.  C,  at  105  Kenwood 
Drive. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Thornton  Stewart  '66  of  Clinton — 
a  daughter,  Andrea  Augustine  on 
October    13,    1970. 

James  H.  Barnhardt,  Jr.  '67  holds 
a  position  in  the  administrative  de- 
partment of  IBM  in  hometown 
Charlotte.    He    and    his    wife,    the 


iormer  Dorothy  Ellen  McDougle, 
live  at  5127  Beckford  Drive. 

Lawrence  M.  Connelly  '67  is 
currently  teaching  economics  at 
Sumter  High  School  and  lives  at 
28  Mason  Croft  Drive.  He  had  been 
affiliated  with  the  Duke  Power  Co. 
as  a  residential  representative  in 
the  promotions  department  in  Char- 
lotte. 

William  Woodrow  Hall,  Jr.  '67 
continues  to  study  toward  his  PhD 
in  agricultural  economics  at  Clem- 
son  University.  Upon  graduation 
from  PC,  he  was  awarded  a  three- 
year  NDEA  scholarship  for  his  doc- 
toral work. 

Samuel  H.  McGirt  '67  is  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  Scotland  Sup- 
ply Co.  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Sylvia  Sousa,  and 
they  have  one  child — a  daughter, 
Sue  Ellen —  born  on  October  12, 
1969. 

Married — Martha  Jackson  Norton 
of  Dillon,  S.  C,  to  Rufus  Allen  Row- 
land, Jr.  '67,  also  of  Dillon,  on  May 
23,  1970. 

Kent  Walker  '67  is  currently  en- 
rolled as  a  graduate  student  in 
mathematics  at  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity. He  completed  his  military 
service  last  July  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  artillery.  One  year  of 
service  was  spent  in  Phu  Bai,  South 
Vietnam,  where  he  earned  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal.  He 
and  wife  Mary  Ann  live  in  the 
Stratford  Arms  Apartments,  1900 
South  Charles  Street  (Apartment 
45D),  Greenville,  N.  C. 

1968 

Married — Miss  Carole  Jane  King 
of  Clinton  to  George  Vinson  Atki- 
son  III  '68  of  Glen  Ridge,  N  J.  on 
September   12,   1970. 

Married — Miss  Mary  Josephine 
Willard  to  2/Lt.  William  Meredith 
Riddle,  Jr.  '68  on  August  1,  1970,  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  Chapel, 
Va.  The  couple  is  residing  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 


Married — Miss  Linda  Kay  Young 
of  Clinton  to  Gerald  Stuart  Robb 
'68  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  No- 
vember 21,  1970.  He  is  continuing 
his  education  at  Huntingdon  College 
in  Montgomery  while  working  part- 
time  with  IBM. 

James  E.  Bush  '68  is  now  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Army  infantry  serving 
in  South  Vietnam.  A  "distinguished 
military  graduate"  of  PC  who  plans 
to  make  the  military  his  career, 
he  has  been  to  airborne,  ranger  and 
jumpmaster  schools. 

Married — Miss  Mary  Anne  Cun- 
ningham '68  of  Chester,  S.  C.  to 
George  Stephan  Christionson  of 
Waynesboro,  Va.  on  August  30, 
1970. 

John  W.  Howard  III  '68  is  now  in 
his  third  year  of  post-graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  law  school.  He  and  the 
former  Mimi  Rutledge  McCawley 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  were  married 
on  June  13,  1970.  They  live  at  7-H 
Woodland    Terrace,    Columbia. 

Janet  Lawson  '68  is  now  employed 
as  a  social  worker  at  the  South  Car- 
olina Mental  Hospital  and  resides 
in  the  Woodmere  Apartments  in 
Columbia.  She  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  social  work  from 
the  University  of  Georgia  last  June. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  J.  L. 
(Larry)  McLaughlin  III  of  Florence, 
S.  C. — a  daughter,  Ashley  Ann — 
on  April  21,  1970.  He  is  a  teacher 
in  the  Florence  public  school 
system. 

John  S.  (Jerry)  Mebane  '68  this 
fall  began  his  graduate  studies  in 
English  at  Emory  University  after 
delaying  them  for  two  years  dur- 
ing service  in  the  Army.  He  earned 
for  additional  study  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Fellowship  recognition  his  last 
year  at  PC  and  was  awarded  an 
NDEA  grant  for  additional  study. 
Address:  Box  88128,  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

Richard  B.  Patrick  '68  is  now  at- 
tending the  Marine  Corps  Officers' 
Candidate   School  at  Quantico,   Va. 


Pictured  below  at  left  are  some  of  the  1955-60  returning  alumni:  Gene  McKeithan,  Bill  Putman,  Mrs.  Frances 
Winn  Line,  Joe  Thompson,  Ed  Messer,  Alan  McKie,  Bryan  Carr,  Jr.,  and  Jim  Shakespeare.  In  the  picture  at  right, 
representing  1965:  Bill  Loeble,  Charles  Copley,  Bill  Edmonds  and  Hubert  G.  Wardlaw,  Jr. 


He  earned  his  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  guidance  from  Ap- 
palachian State  University  during 
the  past  summer  and  received 
special  commendation  and  doctoral 
fellowship  recommendation  from 
the  university  as  one  of  the  top  20 
percent. 

James  H.  Powell  '68,  having 
completed  two  years  of  Army  ser- 
vice, resumed  his  career  with  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia  in  Sep- 
tember. He  was  in  that  company's 
administrative  training  program  for 
three  months  immediately  after 
graduation  from  PC  and  before 
entering  service.  His  new  address: 
300  Carpenter  Drive,  Apartment 
B-8,  Fleur  de  Lis  Apartments,  At- 
lanta. 


1969 

Donald  R.  Adams  '69  is  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  at  Clemson  University, 
working  toward  his  master's  degree 
in  economics.  He  and  Susan  Jane 
Jacks  of  Clinton  were  married  on 
May  15,  1970. 

Married — Margaret  Ruth  Stewart 
'70  of  Decatur,  Ga.  to  James  F.  All- 
red  '69  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  They  are 
now  living  at  3336  Murray  Street. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Born — to  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  Beaty  '69 
and  William  M.  Beaty,  Jr.  '69  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  a  daughter,  on  May 
29,  1970.  They  live  at  709  Harrell 
Street. 

Married — Karen  Eileen  Buchholz 
'69  of  Waycross,  Ga.  to  William 
Alvah  Bryant  '70  on  August  29, 
1970.  He  is  now  studying  for  the 
ministry  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Their  ad- 
dress: Columbia  Seminary,  Box  36, 
700  Columbia  Drive,  Decatur. 

Married — Cynthia  Ann  Marks  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  to  Lt.  William 
Jackson  Coward  III  '69,  also  of 
Greenville,  on  May  25,  1970.  He  is 
now  stationed  at  1344B  Dorsey 
Street,   Schofield   Barracks,   Hawaii. 

Married — Martha  Anne  DuBose 
'69  of  Clinton  to  Charles  Randall 
Green  of  Whitmire,  S.  C,  on  July 
18,  1970.  They  are  now  residing  at 
49  Allen  St.,  Grafton,  Va. 

Larry  C.  Duke  '69  was  recently 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force  upon  graduation 
from  Officers  Training  School  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Tex.  He  now  is  sta- 
tioned at  Laredo  AFB,  Tex.,  under- 
going pilot  training.  His  engage- 
ment to  Ellen  Theresa  Cantley  of 
Nesmith,  S.  C,  has  been  announced, 
with  wedding  date  to  be  set  later. 

Married — Elizabeth    Lee     Gurley 


Settle  '65 


Duke  '69 


Bryant  '70 


'69  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  to  Frank 
Warner  Lee  IV  '69  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  on  November  28,  1970.  He 
earned  his  MA  in  experimental  psy- 
chology last  summer  at  Appalachian 
State  University. 

Married  —  Patricia  Margaret  Fry- 
fogle  of  Clinton  to  Daniel  Peyton 
Hartley  II  '69  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
on  December  27,  1970.  He  is  now 
attending  the  South  Carolina  School 
of  Dentistry. 

Married — Jane  Ashe  McSween 
'69  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  David 
Ross  Jameson  '69  of  Easley,  S.  C, 
on  July  4,  1970.  They  now  reside 
at  Elmtree  Village,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
where  he  is  employed  by  the  Mid- 
Carolina    Council    on    Alcoholism. 

James  Kiser  '69  coaches  and 
teaches  at  Blacksburg  (SC)  High 
School.  He  was  named  Piedmont 
Conference  track  "coach  of  the 
year"  last  spring  after  directing  his 
team  to  a  13-2  record  and  its  first 
conference  championship  in  over 
ten  years. 

John  W.  Lown  '69,  a  student  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  married  on 
August  29,  1970,  to  Carol  Lee  Stog- 
dale  of  Staunton,  Va. 

Married — Nancy  Payne  Gilmer 
'70  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  to  Frederick 
Pratt,  Jr.  '69  of  Hinesville,  Ga.,  on 
July  2,  1970.  They  are  now  living  at 
212  East  Main  Street,  Lexington, 
S.  C.  He  is  now  associated  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  —  Central 
Scout,  Carolina,  with  headquarters 
in  Columbia — and  she  is  attending 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
graduate  school  on  an  NDEA  Fel- 
lowship. 

Charles  W.  Weston  '69  became 
branch  manager  of  the  new  Bluff 
Road  Office  of  the  Citizens  and 
Sothern  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina  which  was  opened  in  Co- 
lumbia last  June.  He  had  been  af- 
filiated with  the  bank  for  about 
eight  months  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
motion. His  wife  is  the  former  Sue 
Myers  '68,  and  they  live  at  3336 
Murray  Street,  Columbia. 


Married — Frances  Graham  Wade 
'69  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  to  Richard 
Thomas  Crozier  '69  of  Bainbridge, 
Ga.,  on  August  22,   1970. 

James  M.  Allison  '70  entered  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  law 
school  this  fall.  He  was  married  on 
June  20,  1970,  to  the  former  Shirley 
Jeanne  Schaeffer  of  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

1970 

Married — Margaret  Bounds  '70 
of  Salisbury,  Md.,  to  Eddie  Lynn 
Branam  '70  on  August  28,  1970. 
They  are  now  residing  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  at  6529  W.  Glendale  Avenue 
No.  110. 

James  Rujus  Bratton,  Jr.  '70  is 
now  studying  medicine  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  South  Carolina.  He 
and  Nancy  Faye  Hoke  of  hometown 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  were  married  on 
August  8,   1970. 

Married — Susan  Mauldin  Holder 
of  Pickens,  S.  C,  to  Ronald  Horner 
Colvin  '70  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  on 
June  6,  1970  He  is  now  in  law  school 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
and  they  live  in  Apartment  C-3, 
Camelot   Apartments,   Columbia. 

John  Cooper  Shackelford,  Jr.  '70 
began  his  study  of  law  this  fall  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
law  school.  He  and  Sharon  Elaine 
Connell  '70  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  were 
married  on  June  13,  1970.  Address: 
Apartment  B-l,  Ravenwood  Hills 
Apartments,  Bethel  Church  Road, 
Columbia. 

George  L.  Dickerson,  Jr.  '70  is 
now  in  graduate  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  working  toward 
his  master's  of  business  administra- 
tion. He  and  Anne  Jones  of  Virginia 
were  married  on  August  15,  1970. 
Address:  210-B  Briarcliff  Road, 
Athens,    Ga. 

John  W.  Griggs,  Jr.  '70  entered 
the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant 
within  two  weeks  after  graduation 
and  is  presently  stationed  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.    He  and  Karen  Elizabeth 
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Stone  of  Cheraw,  S.  C,  were  mar- 
ried December  27,  1970. 

Robert  Edwin  Gustafson  '70  is 
now  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  as  a  graduate  student  in 
journalism. 

Married  —  Elaine  Hitopoulos  (PC 
sophomore)  of  Columbia  S.  C,  to 
Howard  Lindon  Higgins  '70  of  Saly- 
ersville,  Ky.,  on  June  7,  1970. 

Married — Dorothy  Caroline  Heath 
of  Sumter,  S.  C,  to  John  Bristow 
Jackson  '70,  also  of  Sumter,  on 
August  8.  1970. 

Lt.  Holbrook  Wyman  Raynal  '70 
is  now  stationed  at  Fort  Benning. 
Ga.,  with  the  546th  Medical  Comp. 
He  was  married  on  July  7,  1970,  to 
Melissa  Barnes  Turner  of  Clinton, 
and  they  now  live  at  Apartment 
4-C,  26  Mason  Drive,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Jane  Vernon  Reese  '70  entered 
graduate  school  at  Florida  State 
University  in  September  to  begin 
her  master's  program  in  rehabilita- 
tion counseling.  She  has  a  two-year 
full     scholarship     granted     on     the 


basis  of  her  work  at  PC.  Her  ad- 
dress: 417  Walker  Street,  Apart- 
ment  2,   Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Married — Maria  Anne  King  of 
Clinton  to  George  Alfred  Reid,  Jr. 
'70,  also  of  Clinton,  on  July  25,  1970. 

Willie  H.  Smith,  Jr.  '70  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Citizens  and  South- 
ern National  Bank  in  hometown 
Macon,  Georgia.  He  was  married  on 
June  28,  1970,  to  Gale  E.  Rogers  of 
Macon,  and  they  reside  at  921  Cur- 
ry Drive. 

Married — Ann  Sturgis  Harwell 
'70  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Hugh  Wilson 
Weldon,  Jr.  '67  of  Atlanta,  on  May 
30,  1970.  He  works  in  the  group 
insurance  department  of  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  and  she  is 
a  claims  approver  with  that  com- 
pany. They  live  at  1422-A  Druid 
Valley  Drive,  Atlanta. 

Married — Mary  Catherine  Poteat 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  John  Peter 
Acker  (PC  junior)  also  of  Green- 
ville, on  July  31,  1970. 

Married — Martha  Jean  Cummings 


(PC  junior)  of  Cartersville,  Ga.,  to 
William  Jordan  Robinson,  Jr.  (PC 
senior)  of  Tucker,  Ga.,  on  July  11, 
1970. 

Married  —  Cynthia  Beatrice 
Bradshaw  of  Society  Hill,  S.  C,  to 
William  Rutledge  Dingle,  Jr.  (PC 
senior)  of  Summerton,  S.  C,  on 
December   20,    1970. 

Married  —  May  Campbell  Killen 
(PC  senior)  of  Macon,  Ga.,  to 
Horace  Stringfellow  IV,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1970. 

Married — Leona  Edna  Davis  (PC 
sophomore)  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  to 
Gordon  Stowe  Query  (PC  junior) 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1970. 

Married — Yvette  Jennene  King 
of  Clinton  to  John  Albert  Smith 
(PC  sophomore),  also  of  Clinton, 
on  July  19,  1970. 

Married  —  Rita  Karen  Mayfield 
of  Simpsonville,  S.  C,  to  Charles 
Edwin  Stoddard,  Jr.  (PC  senior), 
also  of  Simpsonville,  on  May  23, 
1970. 
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up  on  it  in  our  technological  age.  These  students, 
often  from  affluent  homes,  and  persons  estab- 
lished in  their  jobs  have  opted  to  live  in  simple 
communes  in  search  of  this  lost  honey  of  life 
which  the  rat  race  kills  or  diminishes.  They  chal- 
lenge Descarte's  point  about  the  ultimate  start- 
ing point  of  knowledge,  "I  think  therefore  I  am," 
a  head  issue,  with  "I  feel  therefore  I  am,"  a  gut 
issue. 

Thus,  the  issue  is  joined:  Can  we  have  the 
benefits  of  technology  in  a  competitive  world  of 
conflicting  ideologies  and  economic  systems  and 
still  have  the  honey  of  life?  That  is,  complete 
relaxation,  self-understanding  and  true  fellow- 
ship, creativity,  sensitivity  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  (our  personal,  internal  and  external 
worlds) ,  personal  fulfillment  or  just  the  joy  of 
revelling  in  serendipity. 

For,  as  Tim  O'Leary  has  correctly  pointed  out, 
a   technological  world   is   one  which  must  train 


you  to  strive  for  non-physiological  or  "secondary" 
rewards  such  as  grade-point-ratios,  gross  national 
products,  awards,  degrees,  honors,  titles,  being 
on  time  every  time,  money,  credit  cards  and 
checks.  But  the  price  is  the  loss  of  natural  or 
primary  satisfactions  which  must  be  there,  he 
states,  to  have  the  sweet  life.  Can  we  still  have 
the  fruits  of  our  technology  and  not  have  side- 
effect  stresses  which  make  it  not  worth   living? 

I  hope  that  the  liberal  arts  college's  Greek 
obsession  with  the  intellectual  function  (educa- 
tion from  the  eyes  up)  is  being  challenged  by  the 
more  Hebrew  concern  for  the  whole  person — 
feelings,  attitudes,  physique  and  values.  Avant- 
garde  education  and  psychotherapy  are  saying 
that  excessive  stress  is  an  indicator  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  us  and  /or  with  our  society, 
and  they  are  experimenting  with  new  and  radical 
change  in  education  and  life  styles. 

In  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  we  should  all  be 
open  to  hear  and  evaluate  the  answers  which  are 
being  presented  to  see  if  they  lead  to  that  quality 
of  life  that  is  the  aim  of  the  liberal  arts  education. 
It  is  the  quality  which  sets  man  free  to  think  for 
himself,  which  liberates  him  from  ignorance  and 
provincialism  to  further  challenge  the  status  quo 
— never  equating  present  mores  or  patterns  with 
the  eternal  verities  and  releasing  him  from  all 
"worldly"  ambitions  that  would  inhibit  his  re- 
ceiving, following  and  giving  ultimate  loyalty 
to  the  Truth,  with  a  capital  "T." 
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D  E  A  THS 


THOMAS  DUCKETT  COPELAND 

'96  of  Clinton,  at  92  one  of  the  oldest 
living  alumni,  died  on  August  15, 
1970.  He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Clinton.  A  retired  merchant  and 
farmer,  he  was  a  director  and  organ- 
izer of  the  Citizens  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Clinton  and  served  60  years  as  a 
director.  Among  the  survivors  are 
sons  T.  Heath  and  Carol  White  Cope- 
land  '34. 

ROBERT  ALLISON  HOPE  '20  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  died  in  a  local  hos- 
pital on  June  21,  1970.  He  was  69, 
a  retired  attorney  associated  with 
the  Columbia  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives. A  native  of  Chester,  earned 
his  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  taught  school  in 
Gastonia,  N.  C,  and  practiced  law 
in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  before  going 
to  Columbia.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,   a  brother  and  two  sisters. 

JAMES  BERNARD  BROWN  '24 
of  Oswego,  S.  C,  died  on  June  29, 
1970,  in  a  Columbia  hospital.  He  was 
a  lawyer  in  Charleston  for  many 
years  and  later  was  associated  with 
Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Co.  until  his 
retirement. 

BENNIE  BEE  BLAKELY  '26  of 
near  Laurens,  S.  C,  died  on  July 
4,  1970,  at  age  66.  He  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Laurens  County  ■ —  a 
farmer,  mail  carrier,  representative 
for  the  Southeastern  Concrete  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  and  a  former  Laurens 
County  commissioner  and  super- 
visor. Among  the  survivors  are  his 
wife,  a  daughter,  four  sisters  and 
three  brothers,  including  David  A. 
Blakely,  '23  and  Col.  William  Rush 
Blakely  '21. 

WILLIAM  H.  BAILEY.  '25  of 
Hartsville,  S.  C,  was  66  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  July  6,  1970.  He  had 
retired  in  1968  as  general  personnel 
director  of  Sonoco  Products  Co.,  a 
firm  he  had  served  in  many  capaci- 
ties since  1923  including  plant  man- 
ager and  manager  of  the  firm's 
northern  divisions.  He  was  active  in 
church,  business  and  civic  affairs — 
serving  as  an  elder  and  a  trustee 
of  the  South  Carolina  Presbyterian 
Home  and  as  an  officer  in  state 
and  regional  personnel  organiza- 
tions. Surviving  are  his  wife,  one 
brother  and  a  sister. 

JOE  VANCE  PITTS  '34  died  on 
May  11,  1970,  at  his  Summerville, 
Ga.  home.  He  was  58.  A  native  of 
Clinton,  he  had  lived  in  Summerville 
for  the  past  35  years  and  was  a  cot- 
ton buyer  for  the  Geneva  Cotton 
Mills  there.   He  previously  had  been 


affiliated  with  Bibb  Manufacturing 
Co.  Pitts  was  active  in  church  and 
civic  affairs  and  served  as  a  public 
schools  trustee.  Among  the  sur- 
vivors are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Winiford 
Adams  Pitts,  a  former  member  of 
the  PC  board  of  visitors,  his  son,  one 
sister  and  a  brother. 

JOHN  PERRIN  GLENN  '36  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  died  on  August 
5  1970.  He  was  55.  A  native  of  Spar- 
tanburg, he  attended  PC  for  one 
year,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  a  brother. 

HUBERT  GOLDEN  WARDLAW 
'38  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  died  on  October 
5,  1970,  after  an  extended  illness. 
He  was  55  and  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  native 
of  Marietta,  Ga.,  he  held  pastorates 
in  Lancaster,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Orange- 
burg and  Kingstree,  S.  C,  before 
going  to  Augusta.  Wardlaw  was  an 
active  PC  alumnus  who  had  served 
the  college  as  a  trustee  and  also  was 
a  trustee  of  Thornwell  Orphanage 
and  Montreat-Anderson  College.  PC 
bestowed  upon  him  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  in  1961. 
Among  the  survivors  are:  his  wife, 
the  former  Annie  Lee  Jackson,  '35, 
sons  the  Rev.  Hubert  G.  Wardlaw, 
Jr.  '65  and  Ted  Wardlaw  (PC  fresh- 
man), two  sisters  and  four  brothers 
including  the  Rev.  Warren  Ward- 
law  '50. 

JAMIE  PRESSLY  SNIPES  '38 
died  at  his  Statesville,  N.  C,  home 
on  August  20,  1970,  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  52.  A  native  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  he  had  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Ebenezer  School  until 
illness  forced  his  retirement  last 
January.  Snipes  received  his  MA  de- 
gree from  East  Carolina  University 
in  1949  and  served  as  teacher  and 
principal  of  several  North  Carolina 
schools  before  settling  in  Statesville. 
He  was  an  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  The  survivors  include 
his  wife,  one  daughter,  one  son  and 
brother  Marvin  P.    Snipes    '33. 

JAMES  EDWARD  FREEMAN  '41 
of  Avondale  Estates,  Ga.,  died  at 
age  50  on  May  27,  1970.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  the  DeKalb  County 
school  system  for  the  past  13  years, 
teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
until  ill  health  forced  his  retirement. 
Earlier,  he  had  been  manager  of  the 
Southern  Sporting  Goods  Co.  In 
addition  to  his  PC  degree,  Freeman 
did  post-graduate  work  at  George 
State  College  and  Emory  University. 
He  was  a  decorated  Air  Force  vet- 
eran   of    World    War    II.    Survivors 


include  his  wife  (former  Verna 
Skelton  Scott),  sister  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Freeman  Wadsworth  '46  and  brother 
Julien  Freeman   '37. 

FRANCIS  EWING  "TUBBY"  GIB- 
SON, JR.  '43  died  suddenly  in  his 
Allendale,  S.  C,  home  on  October 
21,  1970.  He  was  49.  A  former  mayor 
of  Allendale  (1956-60),  he  was  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Gibson 
Real  Estate  &  Insurance  Agency 
there.  He  was  active  in  civic  affairs, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  county 
development  board,  a  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Lower  Savannah 
Economic  Development  District,  and 
co-chairman  of  the  Allendale  Coun- 
ty bi-racial  committee.  A  native  of 
Sumter,  S.  C,  Gibson  was  an  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  had 
moved  to  Allendale  in  1951.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  (former  Hazel 
Sanders),  his  mother,  two  sons  and 
two  brothers  including  Edward  V. 
Gibson  '50. 

NORMAN  FANT  JONES  '48  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  was  47  when  he 
died  on  August  26,  1970  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank  there,  with 
which  he  had  been  affiliated  since 
1949.  A  native  of  Union,  S.  C,  Jones 
attended  the  graduate  school  of 
banking  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  was  a  World  War  II 
veteran  and  active  in  civic  affairs, 
serving  as  director  of  the  com- 
munity workshop  for  the  handicap- 
ped and  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
His  wife,  father,  four  sons  and  a 
sister   survive. 

NEWTON  LEONARD  BATTEN 
III  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  rising 
senior  at  PC,  was  killed  on  June  1, 
1970,  when  the  parked  car  in  which 
he  sat  in  Clinton's  Lydia  Mill  com- 
munity was  struck  by  another  auto- 
mobile being  chased  by  police.  He 
would  have  been  21  in  six  days.  A 
ministerial  student,  Batten  was 
working  as  a  summer  assistant  at 
the  Lydia  Presbyterian  Church  and 
had  just  returned  from  a  Vacation 
Bible  School  meeting.  The  driver 
of  the  other  car,  subsequently,  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  reckless 
homicide  in  connection  with  the 
accident.  Len  Batten  was  modera- 
tor of  the  PC  Westminster  Fellow- 
ship and  active  in  community  ser- 
vices. He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  father  and  three  brothers  and 
sisters. 
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now,  suggesting  that  we  should 
structure  the  program  so  as  to 
assure  the  student  a  rather 
broad  spectrum  of  learning  ex- 
periences. For  example,  in  the 
freshman  year  every  student 
should  have  at  least  one  course 
where  he  is  a  member  of  a  class 
of  less  than  ten,  a  small  intimate 
group.  While  the  student  is  in 
this  small,  highly  personalized 
situation,  he  is  also  in  a  big  class 
where  he  is  an  anonymous  per- 
son, where  he  is  learning  on  his 
own.  It  is  a  different  type  of 
learning  experience  and  the 
only  requirements  would  be  a 
subject  that  could  be  handled 
in  a  large  class  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  professor. 

Perhaps  he  should  take  a 
course  that  is  taught  by  a  teach- 
ing machine — now  this  might 
well  be  an  introductory  lan- 
guage course  or  a  math  course — 
but  completely  impersonal.  We 
might  say  that  during  his  years 
in  college  he  should  have  an  ex- 
perience abroad.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly important,  if  we  take  this 
philosophy,  that  he  have  an  ex- 
perience in  America — a  learning 
experience  with  a  different  so- 
cial, economic  and  ethnic  group 
like  the  American  Indians  or 
among  the  migrant  laborers  of 
the  Southwest,  a  share-crop  area 
or  a  ghetto.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
perience in  a  different  kind  of 
culture  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  trends  that  is  clear 
is  that  as  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  new  colleges,  the  learning 
experience  will  be  of  primary 
importance. 

Another  needed  change:  some- 
how we  have  set  up  a  four-year 
college  as  a  kind  of  noble  insti- 
tution that  stands  heads  and 
shoulders  as  being  desirable 
above  all  other  kinds  of  educa- 


tion. Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  If  we  accept  the 
premise  that  education  should 
help  a  student  fulfill  his  own 
potential,  whatever  that  may  be 
—  aeronautical  engineering,  a 
barber's  college,  a  school  of 
beauty  culture,  a  school  of  elec- 
trical engineering — we  will  look 
upon  all  of  these  as  equally  de- 
sirable. And  this,  I  hope,  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  reducing 
involuntary  attendance. 

In  this  new  structure  we  must 
have  certain  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  already  start- 
ing to  emerge.  Primarily,  there 
will  be  a  distinction  between  a 
voice  and  a  vote.  All  compo- 
nents of  the  college — trustees, 
faculty,  students  and  adminis- 
trators— will  have  a  voice  on  all 
questions.  But  it  will  not  be  a 
democracy,  in  the  sense  of  one 
man  one  vote  on  every  question. 
The  way  to  the  vote  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  question.  For 
example,  the  matters  of  curric- 
ulum and  degree  requirements 
had  better  be  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  professional  people,  the 
faculty.  I  am  not  ready  yet  to 
turn  my  appendix  over  to  a  vote 
of  the  students  as  to  how  it 
should  be  handled.  However, 
there  are  other  questions  which 
I  am  ready  to  turn  over  entirely 
to  the  students. 

Another  element  of  this  new 
government  structure  is  account- 
ability —  something  we  have 
talked  about  but  have  not  lived 
up  to.  Starting  with  the  board 
of  trustees,  somehow  in  higher 
education  it  has  been  too  easy 
to  believe  that  when  we  dele- 
gate we  also  walk  away  from  re- 
sponsibility. The  board  is  the 
College,  and  the  board  cannot 
walk  away  from  any  facet  of  the 
college.    It    may    delegate,    and 


should,  but  it  remains  account- 
able. 

The  sixth  "straw  in  the  wind": 
productivity  of  the  faculty,  of 
the  administration  and  of  the 
staff  will  have  to  be  increased 
through  studied  approach  and 
experimentation.  It  will  be  dic- 
tated by  the  economics  of  the 
situation.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
lack  of  understanding  among 
the  trustees,  administrators  and 
the  faculty  regarding  the  nature 
and  the  roots  of  the  financial 
dilemma  that  faces  most  col- 
leges today. 

You  ask  people  why  are  col- 
lege costs  going  up  so  fast  and 
you  get  one  of  three  answers  or 
maybe  all  three — inflation,  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. Actually,  none  of  these  is 
paramount  at  all.  These  are 
very  minor  ingredients.  The 
most  important  single  factor  is 
that  we  are  dealing  in  a  person- 
al service  in  which  productivity 
cannot  be  increased  very  much. 
One  teacher  seems  to  be  able 
effectively  to  teach  just  so  many 
students,  and  we  must  tackle 
this  problem.  Productivity  in 
college  work  cannot  approach 
the  growth  in  productivity  in  in- 
dustry, but  we  can  do  better. 

There  will  need  to  be,  and  it 
is  coming,  a  redistribution  of 
of  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
Between  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety there  will  be  developed 
what  I  refer  to  as  a  philosophy 
of  finance.  What  should  the  stu- 
dent pay  for  and  what  should 
society  pay  for?  Society  pays  its 
share  through  gifts  or  through 
taxes.  The  student  pays  his 
share  through  tuition  and 
through  income  he  has  lost  by 
not  taking  a  job.  For  some  rea- 
son or  another,  we  have  no  phi- 
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losophy  on  this  at  most  institu- 
tions. We  have  a  feeling  that 
the  student  should  not  pay  all 
of  it  but  how  much  should  he 
pay?  In  the  state  of  California 
students  pay  practically  nothing 
by  way  of  tuition.  In  some  other 
states  they  pay  $1,000  in  tuition 
at  state  schools. 

We  will  have  a  lot  less  legis- 
lative hang-up  and,  certainly, 
we  can  do  our  long-range  plan- 
ning more  effectively  if  we  have 
a  clear  cut  notion  of  what  the 
student  will  pay  for.  And  I  can 
tell  you  now  the  student's  share 
must  increase.  It  is  clear,  as  we 
look  down  the  road,  the  money 
will  not  come  in  adequate 
amounts  from  other  sources. 

This  fact  brings  up  a  final 
point:  we  must  find  additional 
ways  of  financing  our  programs. 
We  will  have  Federal  and  state 
funds  aiding  colleges  through  a 
variety  of  vehicles — aid  to  the 
student,  direct  grants  to  the  col- 
leges— but,  like  other  panaceas 
of  the  past  25  years,  they  are  not 
the  whole  answer.  I  can  recall 
when  the  endowment  was  con- 
sidered the  answer.  Then  the 
alumni  fund  was  to  solve  all  of 
our  financial  problems,  and  af- 
ter that  came  the  corporation 
fad.  Now  state  scholarships  and 
Federal  programs  are  appearing 
on  the  scene.  All  of  these  sources 
are  important,  but,  as  one 
projects  down  the  road,  they 
will  not  be  enough. 

To  get  this  new  job  done,  to 
build  an  effective  Presbyterian 
College  for  generations  to  come 
will  require  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  every  faculty  member 
and  student,  of  trustees,  friends, 
alumni,  national  figures  at  all 
levels  and  national  associations. 
You  will  need  all  the  brains  and 
ideas  and  energy  you  can  muster. 


After  registration  in  Montreafs  Assembly  Inn,  new   trustee   chairman 
Jim  Chapman  (left)  confers  with  predecessor  Gene  Wilson  on  program. 


Blue  Stocking  Editor  Ed  Dawson  (left)  presents  student  views  as  part 
of  panel.  Dr.  Andrew  Holt,  retired  University  of  Tennessee  president, 
delivers  opening  address  in  sharing  the  keynoter  role  with  Dr.  Sharvy 
Umbeck,  whose  "new  era"  talk  is  reprinted  as  a  feature  of  this  issue. 


Some  150  board  members  and  their  spouses  attended  the  two-day  meeting. 
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Construction  on  Presbyterian  College's  $225,000 
new  infirmary  began  November  27  with  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  on  the  east  plaza  next  to 
Greenville  Dining  Hall.  Wielding  the  shovels 
here  are: « James  A.  Chapman  (left)  of  Spartan- 
burg, chairman  of  the  PC  trustees  and  president  of 
Inman  Mills;  and  Robert  M.   Vance  of  Clinton, 
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another  trustee  who  serves  as  president  of  Clinton 
Mills  and  M.  S.  Bailey  &  Son,  Bankers.  President 
Marc  C.  Weersing  joins  in  the  brief  ceremony.  The 
18-bed  infirmary  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
next  fall  under  the  construction  contract  awarded 
to  Harper  Builders  of  Williamston,  S.  C.  Its  6,400 
square  feet   will  include  a  matron's   apartment. 


